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For the Woman’s Journal. 


TWO SONNETS WRITTEN AT OXFORD. 





BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


Magdalen College. 
Fair are the finer creature-sounds; of these 
Is Magdalen full: inebriate bees that drop 
Within her cloister garth from weeds atop; 
And round the priestless Pulpit, auguries 
Of wrens in council, from a hundred leas; 
And laughter of the Cherwell fish that stop 
The water-crowfoot’s way; and deer that 
crop 
Delicious herbage under choral trees. 


The erv for silver and gold in Christendom 

Without, threads not her silence and her 
dark, 

Against the immemorial Tower there break 

But sea-like rumors of good men to come, 

And, thro’ despairing hours, harmonious 
make 

A rhythmic progress, in the ears that hark. 


Sunset in Port Meadow. 
The plain gives freedum. Hither from the 
town 
How oft a dreamer and a book, of yore, 
Escaped the punctual lamps, and gauged no 
more 
Shout of the game from Cowley’s border 
brown ; 
But let October skies with spices drown 
His head by Plato’s in the grass, before 
Yon oar that’s never old, the sunset oar, 
Near Medley Lock was laid in music down! 


Who loves the confines best, and who the 
crowd, 

Ne’er idled thus; nor felt his lax desire 

Filled once with light, in space like this 
high-driven, 

Go happier than the inly-moving cloud 

That lets her vesture fall, a floss of fire, 

Abstracted on the ivory hills of heaven. 


ae 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





All over the world, the friends of equal 


rights for women will heartily wish the 





Hon. George F. Hoar many happy returns | 


of his seventieth birthday. May he live 
to see equal suffrage established through- 
out the United States! 


-_-<-- 

At the meeting of the Universal Peace 
Union this week in Mystic, Conn., letters 
were read from Governor Coflin of Con- 
necticut, Mayor Quiney of Boston, Hon. 
Dorman B. Eaton, Rev. Charles G. Ames 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, William Lloyd 
Garrison, James H. Earle, John Clarke 
Redpath, Dr. Dudley Sargent of Harvard, 
Gen. O. O. Howard and others. This is 
a movement to which all women ought to 
wish success. 


-_--— 

“T never read the inside pages of the 
WomAN’s JoURNAL,”’ said one of the best 
friends of our paper, a few days ago. 
“Then you make a mistake, and miss a 
great many good articles,’ we answered. 
The gentleman in question is an excep- 
tionally busy man; but we warn everyone 
that all the good reading matter in the 
JOURNAL is not to be found on the edi- 
torial pages. Glance over them all, or 
you may lose something you will be sorry 


to miss. 
=—><- 


At New York, Aug. 21, a communica- 
tion was received by the U.S. Associated 


Press from Miss Mary Proctor, editor of 
‘*Popular Astronomy,” a department of 
The of Portland, Conn., and 
daughter of the late Professor RK. A. Proc- 
tor. Miss Proctor sailed from New York 
on June 27, on board the steamship Ohio 


Observer, 


for the purpose of obtaining a view of the 


recent total eclipse of the sun, the steamer | 


being bound on a yachting cruise, to 


anything, our Senator comes of the best 


New England stock, and he has done 
honor to his lineage. 
. His early education was in Concord, 


Mass. He graduated at Harvard College 
in the class of 1846, and afterwards studied 
law at the Harvard Law School. In 1849 
he was admitted to the bar, and 
same year was chairman of a County Free 











HON. GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR. 
Kussia, Norway, and “the land of the | Soil Convention. In 1851 he was elected 
midnight sun.” to the Massachusetts House of Represen- 

oe ed tatives and in 1867 to the State Senate, 





Miss Proctor’s letter isdated Trendhjem, 
Norway, Aug. 10, 1896. She says: 

The passengers on board the steam- 
ship Ohio had a splendid view of the 
total eclipse of the sun which occurred on 
the morning of Aug. 9. The sky was 
cloudless, and the atmosphere clear, so 
that we had a perfect view of the sun's 
corona and prominences. The planets 
Jupiter, Mercury and Venus were plainly 
to be seen during the totality, and also 
many well-known constellations. The 
temperature fell two degrees, from 53 to 
51, and a perceptible chill was felt. The 
eclipse was viewed from a most favorable 
position, northwest of the island of Stot, 
on the west coast of Norway, latitude 
66.57 north, longitude 13.30 east. 

Mrs. Helen H. Ecob contributes to this 
week’s WoMAN’sS JOURNAL an extremely 
interesting history of the workings of 
woman suffrage in Colorado up to date. 
It embodies the results of much research, 
and aims at strict impartiality. Its freedom 
from extravagant claims makes its testi- 
mony to the substantial good results of 
equal suffrage more impressive. It will 
be issued as a leaflet. 


-_—«eo- 


GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR. 

We celebrate to-day the 70th birthday 
of Hon. George Frisbie Hoar, one of the 
few public men who have stood frankly 
and firmly for woman suffrage, from the 
very beginning of his public life. Born of 
anti-slavery parents in historic Concord, 


| on the 29th day of August, 1826, Mr. Hoar 





inherited a love of liberty and a reverence 
for justice. His earliest American ances- 
tor in Colonial days was John Hoar, of 
Gloucestershire, of three brothers 
who accompanied their widowed mother 
to Massachusetts. Another of the broth- 
ers became one of the presidents of Har- 


one 


vard College. 

The father of our honored leader was 
Judge Samuel Hoar, a contemporary of 
Webster and Choate. This eminent law- 
yer was chosen to visit South Carolina, to 
test in the federal courts of that State the 
constitutionality of the infamous State 
law which imprisoned colored seamen en- 
tering Charleston harbor on Massachu- 
setts vessels. It required great courage 
to make the attempt, and Judge Hoar was 
expelled from the State without being al- 
lowed to appear before the court. The 
wife of Judge Hoar, and mother of George, 
was the youngest daughter of Roger Sher- 
man of Connecticut. If heredity means 








serving as chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. He was elected Congressman 
in 1868, and reélected in ’70,’°72 and °74, 
Declining to return to the House, he was 
chosen U. S. Senator in 1876, and has been 
three times reélected. 

Mr. Hoar was an early advocate of 
woman suffrage, having made an address 
in Worcester in 1868, and one before a 
Legislative Committee in 1869. He has 
introduced in Congress a Joint Resolve 
for a Sixteenth Amendment, and has se- 
cured reports from Special Committees in 
its favor. His three fine pleas, entitled 
‘‘Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public,’ ‘‘Woman’s Codperation Needed 
for Pure Politics,” and ‘‘Women and the 
State’ are a part of the permanent liter- 
ature of the woman suffrage movement, 
and have been widely circulated as tracts 
by the Massachusetts and American Suf- 
frage Societies. In private and in public 
he has lost no opportunity of aiding the 
cause. He has repeatedly spoken in its 
behalf to great audiences in Boston, in 
Worcester, and in Washington, D. C. 
Like most advocates of woman suffrage, 
Mr. Hoar has been singularly amiable and 
exemplary in private life. He married, 
in Miss Mary Louisa Spurr, 
Worcester, who died a few years later, 
leaving ason Rockwood and a daughter 
Mary. In 1862 he married Miss Ruth Ann 
Miller, his present wife. Their beautiful 
Worcester home contains one of the finest 


1853, of 


private libraries in America, selected by 
Mr. Hoar with scholarly taste and judg- 
ment. Mr. Hoar is at present in Europe. 
He will be weleomed on his return by his 
friends and associates with hearty cordial- 
ity. No man now living in Massachusetts 
is more highly valued and esteemed ;_ by 
none more so than by the grateful women 
whose cause he has so chivalrously es- 
poused, and who wish him increasing 
happiness with revolving years. H. B. B. 


== 


PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 


The Berlin Haus frauen-Zeitung reports 
that the committee formed for the pur- 
pose of lodging a protest in the autumn 
against the clauses in the new Civil Code 
dealing with the family, is getting up 
lectures in all parts of Germany on the 
position of women under the new law. At 
Bonn, Lubeck, Hanover and Leipzig, well- 
known women speakers have already been 
heard. The collection of signatures to 
petitions is also going on apace. 


in the | 
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For the Woman’s Journal, 


THE TEST OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
| COLORADO. 
BY MRS. HELEN H. ECOB, 


Political enfranchisement was secured 
| to the women of Colorado in the autumn 
of 1893, and the first general election oc- 
curred in the following spring. County 
and city were held in 1895, 
| Three opportunities have thus tested the 

wisdom or folly of the amendment of the 
| constitution. From the conservative 
States of the East comes the question, 
| “What have Colorado women accom- 
| plished with their newly acquired power?”’ 
Certain politicians have sent back the cry, 
“Suffrage in Colorado is a failure.’ ‘The 
| women have instituted no reforms; they 
are indifferent and discouraged.” An 
anonymous critic declares that his wife 
| wishes only one more opportunity to vote, 
| and that to repeal the law which gave her 
| the franchise. 

These newspaper flings and false state- 
ments concerning the result of suffrage in 
Colorado, led to an animated discussion 
among a group of women who represent 
the refinement and intelligence of Deu 
They deplored the fact that hasty and 
prejudiced judgment should be passed 
upon those who have enjoyed political 
freedom only two years; who entered the 
new field with powers atrophied by an 
heredity of disuse; who were disheartened 
by a stolid and ignorant public sentiment, 
and under conditions which called for as 
thorough an organization as that which 
overthrew Tammany. Since political re- 
form must come through the long pro- 
cesses of education and persistent fight 
against monied influence, these women 
declared that ten years was not too long 
to test the experiment, or to wait for 
appreciable moral gains. 

The demand for equal suffrage is one of 
justice and not of expediency. Justice 
moves straight on, and never looks back to 
see if Expediency is following. Yet the 
question, ‘‘What have Colorado women 
accomplished with the ballot?”’ is inevi- 
table and legitimate. The moral value of 
woman’s vote is a matter of opinion, and 
opinions are as diverse in politics as in 
religion. Conclusions should be formed, 
however, by the concensus of disinter- 
ested citizens, and by critics of sound and 
discriminating judgment. Neither is fair 
decision possible without knowledge of 
the peculiar political conditions which 
confront the young State. 

Settled largely by pioneers from the 
Northern and Eastern States, Colorado 
has always been Republican in sentiment. 
The glory of the State is her mountains. 
Material prosperity is stored in the rich 
treasuries of her mines. From the snow- 
capped peaks descend the streams which 
refresh the thirsty earth. The mountains 
are the basis of both supply and demand. 
The harvests which their waters give to 
the plain are returned again to the moun- 
tain town and mining camp. The de- 
monetization of silver, therefore, strikes 
at the heart of Colorado’s industrial life. 
In no other section has the financial de- 
pression of the past three years been more 
keenly felt. Strikes occurred in mining 
towns of so serious a character as to re- 
quire military interference. Poverty and 
distress caused dissatisfaction with the 
two great political parties. The Populist 
movement, which at least promised a 
change, found a ready soil, especially in 
country districts. 

But, as liberty without restraint be- 
comes license, so Populism without re- 
straint becomes anarchy. Colorado, ander 
an unwise leadership, was thrown into a 
state of chaos bordering on revolution. 


elections 





One question was of paramount impor- 
tance, how rescue the State from 
threatening communism. Women, there- 
fore, affiliated with the Republican party, 
which promised the restoration of law and 
order. 

Realizing their ignorance of civic duties, 
as soon the right of suffrage was 
secured, they began a careful work of edu- 
cation. It is said that during the eight 
months after suffrage was granted, more 
books on Political Economy were sold 
than during eight years previous. Lec- 
tures on economics were given by the best 
speakers who could be secured. The 
drawing-rooms of representative women 
were transformed into lyceums for the 
discussion of civic duties. 

As the campaign of 1894 approached, 
women began an enthusiastic and pains- 
taking effort for good government. Their 
tireless devotion appeared in every detail 

(Continued on Second Page,) 
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Mrs. Mary A. Davis of North Sutton, 

N. H., is chairman of the school board in 

| her town. She is also, it is said, the sec- 

| ond woman appointed notary public in 
| New Hampshire. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


THE Countess D, pt Brazza SAVorG- 
NAN has pub ished a witty little comedy, 
entitled ‘A Literary Farce.’’ It is issued 
in an attractive form by the Arena Pub- 
lishing Company, price 25 cents. 


Miss CapiroLA Marptis, who was en- 
rolling clerk of the lowa Senate during 
the last legislative session, recently be- 
came the day clerk of the Howe House, 
the largest hotel in Osceola. 


Miss HAtrTiz M. WATERBURY, of Chip- 
ley, Florida, has been appointed a notary 
public for the State at large, by Governor 
Mitchell. Among other legal acts, she 
can perform the marriage ceremony. 

Mrs. Riapon, of the Central Hotel, 
Pearl, Idaho, is owner of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights Claim,’’ a mining ledge that has 
been recently uncovered in the Willow 
Creek district, and that promises to prove 
a bonanza, 


Miss HELEN V. CRAWwFoRD, the gifted 
elocutionist who ably officiated at the 
Portland Woman’s Congress as chief read- 
ing clerk, has been chosen as Professor of 
Elocution for the Agricultural College at 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH SHELDON TILLING- 
HAST, the daughter of Judge and Mrs. 
Sheldon, of New Haven, Conn., is speak- 
ing constantly at political meetings, in 
favor of silver. She is received with 
great applause, and is organizing ‘‘Non- 
Partisan Bi-metallic Leagues” throughout 
New England. 


Mrs. F. W. McKinney has been ap- 
pointed police matron at the city jail, 
Portland, Ore. Mrs. McKinney is a pioneer 
suffragist, and an active worker for the 
People’s party. The Pacific Empire says: 
‘*Her appointment will be of incalculable 
benefit to the unfortunates who come 
under her care.”’ 


Mrs. 8. V. Root, of St. Paul, Minn., 
has been appointed by Mayor Moran as a 
special police officer, possessing full power 
to make arrests. Mrs. Root will not 
patrol a beat, yet she will wear a star. 
She desired the appointment to aid her 
work in connection with the rescue home, 
an institution for the reformation of fallen 
women, with which she has long been 
connected. 


Mrs. SARAH MALLoy, of Cheyenne, has 
been nominated by the Wyoming Repub- 
licans as one of their presidential electors. 
Mr. Malloy is a Democrat, but he is said 
to be pleased by this honor conferred 
upon the mother of his four children, 
The Boston Globe (Democratic) says Mrs. 
Malloy is ‘‘very popular, though not a 
‘professional politician,’ It is significant 
that, while many politicians claim the 
State for Bryan, they are free to admit 
that if any candidate on the Republican 
electorial ticket should chance to ‘squeeze 
in,’ Mrs. Sarah Malloy, of Cheyenne, will 
be the lucky nominee.”’ 


Miss CLARA BARTON, after visiting 
Buda Pesth, Vienna and Baden, arrived 
in London on Aug. 25. On her departure 
from Constantinople she received an ova- 
tion. The pier from which her steamer 
sailed was crowded with hundreds of peo- 
ple of all creeds, who cheered Miss Bar- 
ton. The passage of the steamer through 
the Bosphorus was triumphal. Robert 
College was covered with flags, and the 
roof was filled. Flags in profusion were 
flying from the residences of the ambas- 
sadors at Therapia, seven miles below 
Constantinople, and the numerous 
launches, steamers and other craft saluted 
the steamer as she passed. U.S. Minister 
Terrell and the staff of the American 
foreign legation accompanied Miss Barton 
and her party as far as Therapia, where 
they were taken off by the American 
legation launch. Miss Barton says it is 
uncertain when she will return to Amer- 
ica. We cannot help hoping that some 
good to the oppressed Christians of 
Turkey may follow from Miss Barton’s 
visit to Austria, Hungary, Germany and 
England, by the governments of all which 
countries she is highly esteemed. Miss 
Barton, when interviewed for the press, 
says everything pleasant that she can 
about the help given her in her relief 
work by Turkish officials, and makes no 
criticisms upon the Sultan. This is diplo- 
matic, and, indeed, is inevitable if she is 
to return to Constantinople. 
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(Continucd from First Page.) 
preliminary to the election, from the per- 
fecting of the registry list to neighbor- 
hood educational meetings. In every 
precinct of Denver, throughout the towns 
and villages of the State, the new voters 
were carefully instructed in their political 
duties, and incited to action. The enthu- 
siasm of women created what has been 
well termed a renaissance of interest 
among men, arousing the indifferent from 
their political torpor. As a consequence, 
the vote of 1894 was proportionately much 
greater than in previous years. It is esti- 
mated that seventy-five per cent. of the 
male population registered, At this elec- 
tion ninety-four per cent. of the women of 
Denver registered,and eighty-four per cent. 
voted. More than one-half of the ballots 
were cast by women. In the country dis- 
tricts their proportional vote was greater; 
and this in aState where women form one- 
third of the population. 

The result of the election was a victory 
for Republicanism. The allegiance of Col- 
orado women may be called partisan, but 
it was due to honest conviction. They 
did not ask for feminine candidates, and 
only sought that good men be put in office. 
Perhaps it is a necessary part of their 
political education that women learn not 
to put confidence in party pledges. It is 
not the first time that candidates who 
were all fair before election were all foul 
after. That corrupt politicians manage 
the machine for selfish ends is not the 
fault of woman suffrage. ‘This is the in- 
evitable peril of politics under all forms 
of government. Women were not indif- 
ferent; but, like good men, they were out- 
witted. 

No enumeration has been made of the 
women’s vote in the county election of 
1895, and not even an approximate esti- 
mate can be made. Only fifty per cent. of 
the women of Denver voted at the muni- 
cipal election, and what Paris is to France, 
Denver is to Colorado. This apparent in- 
difference was the result of true patri- 
otism. Bewildered by the success of 
gang rule, they found themselves with- 
out worthy leadership and with no plans 
for organization 

That women were neither acquiescent 
nor indifferent is proved by the reform 
work which they immediately instituted. 
Leagues for Good Government and Chris- 
tian Citizenship were formed in all the 
cities and towns of the State. The Wo- 
man’s Club, with its immense constitu- 
ency, began an investigation of civic con- 
ditions and the agitation for a better 
social order. The Woman's Civic Federa- 
tion of Denver developed from the senti- 
ment expressed by a prominent woman: 
‘“*We will vote with the Republican party 
if we can, and out of it if we must.’’ This 
League has been the most active and per- 
sistent of all the agencies whose aim is the 
public welfare. Its spirit is purely non- 
partisan, its method educational. The 
Civie Federation is carrying on this work 
in the homes of laboring women. Prog- 
ress among this class is necessarily slow, 
and requires a tact born of sympathy. In 
one ward a free reading room has been 
established. Lectures are given, valuable 
items of information are read, and discus- 
sions carried on. In every ward a repre- 
sentative of the Federation guides and 
shapes the thought of the neighborhood. 
This work has a triple significance; it 
gives the laboring woman a thought out- 
side of her wash-tub; it kindles a feeling 
of comradeship with her more fortunate 
sisters; it promotes an intelligent fran- 
chise. The Civic Federation endorsed the 
Tax-Payers’ League, in the election of 
1895. Several wards in Denver elected 
aldermen on this ticket. The reform 
party elected the county treasurer, and is 
still contesting the office of county clerk. 
The Reform League of Cafion City nomi- 
nated a no-license ticket, and elected every 
candidate by a majority of ninety. These 
movements indicate on the part of women 
a consciousness of justice and a deter- 
mination to have a voice in public affairs. 

The political history of Colorado is an 
open chapter. A power as inscrutable and 
unscrupulous as Tammany holds the 
State. Municipal government especially 
is wrestling in the slough of official cor- 
ruption. Many battles must be fought 
before political integrity is restored. If 
any person believed that woman’s ballot 
would purify the political atmosphere with 
the suddenness of a cyclone, to him equal 
suffrage is a failure. But those who have 
learned to measure growth by a slow pro- 
cess of development, recognize that wo- 
man’s hand is sowing the seed of higher 
civic ideals. No one can be more modest 
about the good accomplished, nor more 
self-condemnatory, than is woman her- 
self. While she may boast no signal vic- 
tories, she may yet rejoice thatshe has had 
a practical part in the moral awakening 
which demands honest dealing in political 

life. 
The first effect of equal suffrage was 
that of a quickened public sentiment. 





| 
| 


monopoly, bids were asked for, and the 


The study of economics led to much 
questioning of husbands and brothers at 
home, and the disclosures compelled both 
men and women to demand a thorough 
renovation. The men who were luke- 
warm toward the new order, or positively 
opposed to it, nevertheless found them- 
selves carried by this new spirit into a 
more earnest and conscientious political 
life. 

Woman’s restraining influenct is seen 
in the more orderly conduct of primary 
and caucus, and the improved condition 
of polling places, which are now never 
located in the vicinity of saloons. When 
the new voters discovered that the booths 
were often located in demoralizing neigh- 
borhoods, they petitioned the committee- 
men for suitable accommudations. The 
request was speedily granted. In one 
place, a church was opened for this novel 
service. In another, a poor woman was 
induced by the reward of ten dollars to 
convert her humble parlor into a polling 
booth. With removal from the vicinity of 
saloons, the temptation to clandestine 
treating is greatly lessened. A case of 
intoxfcation is rarely seen. Election day 
is as quiet as Sunday. A woman feels no 
more sense of publicity in going to the 
polls than in going to church or post- 
office. 

Equal suffrage compels the nomination 
of a better class of officials. ‘The question 
is becoming more and more imperative— 
what men will command the vote of 
women? The laws against gambling and 
other iniquities are more vigorously en- 
forced. Economy in administration is 
demanded. For example, the garbage 
contract in the city of Denver was exor- 
bitant. The Woman's Civic Federation 
called the attention of the mayor to the 


contract was reduced by one half. 

Women’s vote has not swelled the ranks 
of the prohibition party. Like some 
worthy ministers, they are open to the 
charge of not voting as they pray. It is 
hardly to be expected that a traftic so 
interwoven in State and National politics 
could be overthrown in two short years. 
Yet great progress has been made in 
practical prohibition. Up to 1894, only 
two towns could boast no-license. Since 
that date, gight towns have been added to 
the no-license list. Each one represents a 
terrible struggle with the powers of evil. 
Women have made great effort to diminish 
the drink evil by the introduction of the 
Guttenburg system of license, and by 
State control of the liquor traffic. 

Mrs, A. J. Peavy, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has proved herself 
a woman of strength and ability. The 
office sought her and not she the office. 
Her administration has been characterized 
by thoroughness, economy and honesty. 
Contrary to expectation, she has done 
more work in visitng schools and attend- 
ing Teachers’ Institutes than her mas- 
culine predecessors. In some places the 
people had never before seen a State 
Superintendent or his _ representative. 
When Mrs. Peavy entered the office, the 
finances were in a deplorable condition. 
Her books at the end of the term will 
show the record of every penny disbursed. 
She has stood like a rock against bribery, 
against attempts to dispose of school 
lands at nominal prices, and against ma- 
chine methods in the educational system. 
The best testimony to Mrs, Peavy’s work 
is the hatred of political ‘‘bosses,’’ who 
have declared that she shall not be again 
elected. A similar record has been made 
by the County Superintendents. Twenty- 
six women occupy these positions to 
thirty men. Before the election of women 
to this office, the conventions of County 
Superintendents were disorderly and un- 
dignified. The presence of women has 
put an end to profanity, buffoonery and 
questionable stories. The new element 
insists on business principles. They are 
determined that school funds shall be dis- 
bursed for the needs of the people, and 
not with an eye to the commission, They 
never combine private and public work, 
charging the State accordingly. The bet- 
ter class of men rejoice in this accession 
of moral and business integrity. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Peavy and her able 
assistant, Mrs. Lucy R. Scott, the new 
County Superintendents have undertaken 
lines of work never before proposed. The 
books of school directors are carefully ex- 
amined to insure perfect records. The 
directors are compelled to hold meetings 
required by statute. The Public Contract 
Law is enforced. 

The elevating influence of women is 
also felt in the legislative assembly. The 
presence of three women in the House has 
so purified the moral atmosphere that all 
reputable people are hoping to secure the 
same result in the Senate. The question- 
able clerk and typewriter no longer ap- 
pear on the scene. The members yield to 
the request that persons be not tolerated 
there who would not be admitted to the 
home. Every bill introduced by the in- 
fluence of women has aimed at a better 
social order. At the last session the age 








of protection for girls was raised from six- 


teen to eighteen years, and a State Home 
for Incorrigible Girls was secured. The 
following bills were introduced, but not 
carried: Initiative and Referendum; Civil 
Service Keform; State Control of Liquor | 
Traffic; Guttenburg System of License; | 
Indeterminate Sentence; the new Primary 
Law, which abolishes the convention 
with its attendant evils. 

Much agitation has been caused by the 
fear that disreputable women will be in- 
troduced into political life and contami- 
nate the body politic. The election of , 
1804 gave an object lesson on this point. | 
These women were visited by a committee 
of the Woman’s Republican League. In 
every case the visits were received with 
respect and courtesy. Many were the 
mothers of sons and daughters for whom 
they wished honorable and decent lives, 
but not one was willing to register and | 
vote. Crime loves to hide itself, and such 
characters never willingly take part in 
public affairs. In one city these poor 
creatures even appealed to the Woman's 
League for exemption from registration. 
If a gang element forces such beings to the 
polls under threat of raid and exposure, 
woman suffrage is notresponsible. Under 
the Australian ballot system there is no 
danger of contamination, because each 
one votes in her own precinct. There are 
gang voters, there are politicians, there 
are purchasable ballots among women, 
but not in appreciable quantities. Eternal, 
universal mother-love holds the vast ma- 
jority true to the interests of the family, 
and that association of families which we 
call the State. 

The wage of the working woman is not 
increased by the franchise, except as 
social changes open new avenues of self- 
support. Agitation during the past fifty 
years has secured the educational advan- 
tages which qualify women for positions 
of responsibility and for professional life. 
Equal pay for equal work is inevitable in 
the process of evolution. Colorado has 
no new fields of self-support to offer, ex- 
cept that of employment in political 
offices. The ballot helps the working 
woman in the same way that it helps the 
working man. A voteless class is always 
powerless With the ballot, men have 
learned to combine for their own interests, 
and hold the balance of power in the 
labor questions which appear more and 
more frequently in government. Labor- 
ing women will learn to combine in like 
manner. 

None of the predicted evils of equal suf- 
frage have been realized. Interest in 
home life is not lessened, Cupid’s arrows 
are still invincible, marriage licenses are 
as frequent, husbands are loved, babies 
are rocked and stockings darned in 1896 
just as they were in 1893. Indeed, the 
Colorado housewife is more abundant in 
labor. One hundred and five degrees of 
west longitude is an insuperable barrier 
against the immigration of cheap labor. 
A greater per cent. therefore perform their 
own domestic duties, and the care of 
children is less frequently delegated. No- 
where can mothers be found with higher 
ideals concerning the rearing of children, 
both in the home and in the school room, 
The kindergarten associated with every 
public school of Denver is one result of 
this interest. The most cultured women 
give earnest attention to the perfecting of 
the public schools, the chief aim being 
physical well-being and _ well-rounded 
character rather than technical drill. 
The latest methods in pedagogy are dis- 
cussed at the Woman’s Club, and petitions 
in behalf of wise measures are sent to the 
school board. Between parents and 
teachers the utmost sympathy exists. In 
the kindergartens and grade _ schools, 
meetings of mothers and teachers are held 
for mutual counsel and coéperation. 

Is there no anti-suffragist sentiment in 
Colorado? Yes, but it is not organized 
intoa party. The term ‘Anti,’’ which in 
some sections has the power of a coined 
word, is never heard in Colorado. Many 
who opposed when the matter was in de- 
bate fell into line as soon as the right was 


conferred. <A few, who entertain the 
traditional views concerning woman's 


sphere, refuse to goto the polls. Others, 
who lead sheltered lives, do not feel the 
attrition of the new social order. There 
are, moreover, thoughtful women who 
take up their duty with regret, holding 
that influence is more potent than power. 

Does suffrage make women unwomanly? 
No; the women of Colorado are as modest 
as those of conservative States. The of- 
fensive and aggressive are found in all 
ranks of society, among suffragists and 
anti-suffragists. One may be as obtrusive 
in opposing as in defending a faith. The 
newest new woman is the ‘Anti’? who 
leaves her babies and mending to go to 
conventions for the purpose of telling her 
sisters to go home to take care of their 
babies and mending. One sees neither 
type of aggressiveness in Colorado. The 
reason is self-evident. When justice is 
accorded, the necessity for self-assertion 
disappears. The suffragist, therefore, has 
no further contention. On the other 





hand, the anti-suffragist has yielded to the 


| inevitable, and accepts the situation with- 


out bitterness or debate. 

Are the women of Colorado discour- 
aged? No more than are good men at 
the dominion of machine politics and cor- 
porate control, Are they indifferent? 
Quite the reverse. With 
energy they are preparing for the coming 
election, forming committees and dis 
tricting the cities, in order that every 
precinct may hold educational meetings 
and every woman be aroused to intelligent 
action. An earnest effort has begun to 
secure the nomination of men honorable 
in public and private life. Colorado 
women do not hope to outwit the schemes 
of politicians. They are well aware of the 
hereditary cleverness of the children of 
darkness. The only remedy is personal 


| independence, the coéperation of all good 


citizens, and a steadfast adherence to lofty 
ideals. A chief, though remote, hope 
lies in the ethical training of the rising 
generation in the home and in the public 
school. The enfranchised mother is capa 
ble of teaching her children the practical 
duties and the underlying moral princi- 
ples of true citizenship. In the same 
spirit she follows her child to the school. 
In the seventh grade the study of arith- 
metic has given place to that of political 
economy. Here the enfranchised teacher 
inspires her students with the spirit of 
true patriotism and the love of political 
integrity. 

The true test of equal suffrage in Col- 
orado is the womanhood developed by it. 
Various theories concerning the intellec 
tual activity and breadth of thought 
among these women have been offered. 
Some say that the ozone of the Rockies 
vitalizes the mental as well as the physi 
cal powers. The freedom and indepen. 
dence of the Silver State are a normal 
result of her development. Colorado has 
gathered her population from every quar 
ter of the globe. Old associations are 
broken, old habits cast off; standing alone 
ina far country, independence and indi- 
viduality are developed. Contact with all 
sorts and conditions of men _ uproots 
narrow prejudices. Colorado, isolated as 
she is, might be excused for provincialism, 
butin fact she is truly cosmopolitan. 
New England repeats herself in the his 
tory of Colorado, The ‘59-ers’’ who 
crossed the Plains were simply the old- 
time Puritans, plus a little worldly wis- 
dom, Those sturdy pioneers are still 
here. Neither mother nor daughter has 
drifted from the early simplicity. Wealth 
has come, but it has not yet produced ex- 
clusiveness. The eagerness of thought 
and freshness of feeling characteristic of 
a new world are still vital here. 

With equal suffrage, all this intellectual 
activity was turned immediately into 
practical endeavor for the regeneration of 
society and state. Where other women 
are studying effete literature or pink teas, 
these women are studying the new Prim- 
ary Law or the city charter. Social for- 
malities which elsewhere consume a 
large amount of time and strength are, by 
common consent, relegated to the back- 
ground. The Woman’s Club, the com- 
mon centre of these higher interests, 
might well be called the clearing-house 
for the visiting cards which do such heavy 
duty in conventional calling. A common 
purpose obliterates the cruel social dis- 
tinctions of fashionable life, and promotes 
comradeship between all classes of intelli- 
gent women. Here one may see the cul- 
tured daughter of the multi-millionaire 
in honest and thorough coéperation with 
the daughter of her laundress. Gossip 
and trivial conversation find no place in 
this larger life. A visitor from Chicago, 
the guest at an elegant dinner, observing 
that neither weather, servants nor chil- 
dren were discussed, remarked: ‘I don’t 
even know whether or not you have hus- 
bands.”’ It would seem that they are 
even outgrowing the hereditary feminine 
weakness in respect to age, for when the 
Legislature, in a burst of chivalry worthy 
of a better cause, made an exception to 
the registration law, allowing them to 
give their age as ‘twenty-one or over,” 
not one woman in a hundred took advan- 
tage of the tempting opportunity. The 
original Eve in her was no match for the 
ballot. Entrance upon the larger field of 
political life has broadened her interests 
so that she is more companionable to her 
husband, and longer retains the confi- 
dence of her son. A deeper self-respect, 
a consciousness of strength, a broader 
outlook upon life, a divine patience with 
the slow processes of world-problems— 
these are characteristics of Colorado 
womanhood. Can there be any higher 
ideal of civilization than that in which 
men and women work together, carrying 
the life of the home into the larger circle 
of the Commonwealth? 
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WOMEN IN SIAM. 





Mrs. L. W. Curtis, missionary in Laos, 
Siam, Asia, writes: ‘‘The woman ques- 
tion here in Laos is a peculiar one. When 
a woman marries, the husband always 
comes to her home and isa member of her 


increasing | 





family. He leaves his father’s house and 
loses all the property that would have 
fallen to him. The same property goes to 
the daughter of the home. The wife 
holds the lands and house, and no man 
will lend an att of money without the 
consent of his wife. The King of Siam 
does not lend money, but his wives do. 
So it is with the humblest man in the land, 
In case of debt the wife and child are 
taken as slaves and the man can skip off. 
If awoman says athing is to be done, it 
is done at once, while the man may com- 
mand and fret and fume and get nothing 
done. Yet the women allow themselves 
to be treated like slaves in many ways. 
In walking, the husband always goes first, 
carrying the umbrella. The wife follows, 
carrying the baby and the bundles.’’ All 
of the women marry. They cannot un- 
derstand why there are so many single 
women missionaries. 
>< 


SOME MANLY COLLEGE STUDENTS. 





Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, in describing 
the recent great conflict for the abolition 
of the State regulation of vice in Geneva, 
Switzerland, writes: 

We were much encouraged by the bear- 
ing of the students of the University, and 
other young men. The students had 
several meetings of their own, called with 
a serious purpose, and not prompted from 
the outside. They had a final meeting 
among themselves for voting. Eighty- 
five per cent. of the students present 
declared themselves strongly in favor of 
abolitionist principles. One young man 
was courageous enough to get up and pro- 
test that an early introduction to vice was 
a sign of manliness, adding that many of 
the virtuous students were weak fellows, 
etc. The eighty-five ‘‘went for him’ like 
a pack of young hounds after some noi- 
some wild animal, with howling and fury. 
The misguided young man judged it best 
to get out of the room, which he did very 
rapidly. One student called Sachez, very 
strong, a Hercules in build, thumped his 





chest and cried, “Am J weak? I know 
nothing of the abominations Y speaks 


of, and I can walk thirty or forty miles a 
day without being tired!’ Of course 
there is a certain youthfulness about these 
manifestations, but it rejoiced our hearts 
to see so many of the young population 
inspired with just and generous principles, 
The youths of the ‘‘Etoile,’’ too, who are 
of a humbler class in society, were intelli- 
gently and ardently on our side. These 
poor fellows, with some of the University, 
formed themselves into a kind of body- 
guard to follow and quietly surround De 
Meuron, Bridel and others when they 
tried to hold meetings, and to stand be- 
tween them and the showers of stones and 
dirt thrown at them. 

After the voting day, I was told the 
students would like to confer with me; so 
M. Bernard de Watteville and his wife 
arranged for them to meet in their large 
room, where they came, all in evening 
dress, with their different-colored badges 
to show whether they were theological, 
medical or classical students; also some 
students came of the ‘Facultés libres” 
and others, so many that there was 
scarcely room for them. It was encourag- 
ing to see the true and intelligent interest 
they took in the question. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
LES MASSACRES D’ARMENIE: TEMOIGN- 

AGES DES VicTIMEs. Edition du Mer- 

cure de France, 15 Rue del’ Echaude, 

St. Germain, Paris. 

The literature of the Armenian question 
is increasing rapidly in England and 
America, and steadily, if slowly, in other 
countries. This volume of 264 pages is 
the largest work on the subject that we 
have yet seen in French. G. Clemenceau 
has written a preface, in which he says: 
“Some Armenians resident in Europe 
have conceived the idea of publishing, 
without comment, some of the letters that 
they received from their countrymen in 
Asia Minor during the massacres of last 
year. . . . Those who have the courage to 
read these testimonies from persons who 
have lived through what they describe, 
will not be able to believe their own eyes. 
Yet the facts are indisputable. The re- 
ports of our consuls, the letters from the 
missionaries, leave no room for doubt. 
There may be some exaggeration in de- 
tails, but it is only too certain that the 
facts, if disputed in some one point, will 
be found true and easily proved as to the 
rest.”’ 

M. Clemenceau’s description of the 
book is fully borne out by its pages. 
There is no need to repeat here the history 
of the atrocities. They make the heart 
sick and the soul faint. The main facts 
have already been spread broadcast in the 
American press during the past two yeass, 
and in some cases with more details than 
these letters give. But it is the cumula- 
tive character of the testimonies in this 
book that crushes the reader, benumbs his 
sensibilities with repeated blows, and 
leaves him realizing for the first time the 
meaning of that energetic foreign expres- 
sion, to be ‘beaten like plaster.’’ In the 
newspapers we have had reports of the 
massacres one by one. Here we have 
them all together, the experience of 
twenty cities and villages one after an- 
other, in a ghastly procession. 

Some of the less frightful scenes give a 
graphic idea of the general misery. One 
letter from Arabkir, written last Novem- 
ber, says: 

“There are now a hundred of us, 
women, girls, children and a few men, all 
wounded, in a house of seven rooms. 
Everybody is weeping and moaning; we 
have nothing to put on the wounds, not 
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even bandages, and the cries and groans 
make it impossible to sleep. If we fall 
asleep for a moment, we are awakened by 
the voices of the children crying out with 
the nightmare: ‘They are coming! they 
are coming! Mamma! They are going to 
kill us, to throw us into the fire! Help! 
We have nothing to eat but a few spoon- 
fuls of barley porridge a day. We have 
no more able-bodied men; they are all 
wounded, or else in prison. A few days 


ago, some wounded men died ina neigh- | 


boring house, but the bodies were left 





War, since 1791, when Mr. Pitt called 
on Parliament to arm for the rescue of 
Turkey from the Empress Catherine. 
But Fox and Burke protested against 
squandering blood and treasure in keep- 
ing Christian populations under the yoke 
of a savage and inhuman power. Pitt 
was beaten and compelled to retreat. 

The well-founded antipathy of England 
to the so-called Holy Alliance, headed by 
Russia after the fall of Napoleon, did not 
prevent her from aiding Greece by de- 


| stroying the Turkish fleet at Navarino. 


there for want of men to carry them to | 


the cemetery. After waiting several days, 
some women dragged them as far as the 
churehyard and left them there. 
no priest left to perform the burial ser- 
vice. . . . Winter has come, it is terribly 
cold, and we are half naked. They even 
carried off most of the women’s dresses. 
They left us ours, but they took our 
cloaks. My mother’s shoes were a good 


There is | 


But in 1829 Russia struck Turkey to the 
ground, and dictated her own terms of 
peace under the walls of Constantinople. 
That fact and the apparent advances of 
Russia towards India so aroused British 
jealousy that, in 1853, when Russia de- 
stroyed the Turkish fleet at Sinope, Eng- 


| land and France united to save Turkey. 
| They very justly declared that the Eastern 


deal worn, so they did not take them, but | 


mine were new, and they carried them off. 


My aunt has already written you how | 


many were killed. My father was killed, 
my grandfather, my uncles, and my moth- 
er’s uncle, but not my mother; that is our 
consolation. Our friend B. C. and his 
wife were killed; they left four little 
orphans, who keep crying and calling for 
their mother, A. and his wife were killed; 
they left five children, two of whom are 
nursing infants. There is no one to give 
them the breast. We are feeding them on 
the thin part of the barley porridge. 
Those of us who have survived are more 
dead than alive. But the soul sometimes 
seems turned to stone; we are astonished 
ourselves that we have not succumbed 
under so much horror and fear.” 

A letter from Eghine describes the death 
of a brave old woman: ‘Fourteen Ar- 
menian villages, from the priest to the 
lowest peasant, have embraced the relig- 
ion of salvation (Islam); we have embraced 
it too, with our whole family. Do not be 
angry with us for it, dear brothers! For 
two days I wandered up and down, carry- 
ing little Keham in my arms. None of 
our family were killed except our old 
Aunt Eva, the one who had been on a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. They cut her in 
pieces before our eyes, because she would 
not turn Mahometan,”’ 

A letter from Palou tells how a woman 
and girl who had been carried off by the 
Turks, and were being led home by them 
in triumph, asked leave to get a drink as 
they were passing by ariver. Permission 
being granted, they took advantage of their 
momentary freedom, muttered a prayer 
and threw themselves into the water. 

An account of a day and night spent in 
an Armenian school at Erzeroum during 
the slaughter would be worth quoting in 
full, if space permitted. 

A father writes from Arabkir to his son, 
after describing the massacre: ‘‘I scarcely 
dare to tell you—they were going to kill 
me too, if I persisted in refusing to give 
them your sister. Everything else had 
been carried off, our quilts, mattresses, 
clothes, food and even fuel; and then they 
came and demanded our daughter. I re- 
sisted; I was ready to endure anything. 
But when she saw me with the sabre at 
my throat, and on the point of being 
killed if I did not give her up, she threw 
herself at the feet of the Turks, crying, 
“Spare my father! Herel am!’ And they 
took her away... . I cannot write any 
longer, for my band trembles with cold, 
and we have had hardly anything to eat 
for three days.” 

In letter after letter, from all parts of 
the devastated region, the hapless sur- 
vivors say that they are starving, and beg 
their relatives in Europe to send them 
relief. 

M. Clemenceau, in the preface, brings a 
severe and just indictment against the 
powers—or ratherthe ‘‘concoursd’inerties”’ 
—that have allowed atrocities equal to 
those of the most barbarous ages to take 
place on the eve of the twentieth century, 
and within five days’ journey of Paris. He 


urges effective intervention. And it is 
high time. As M. Clemenceau grimly 


says of the book: “Its publication is but 
too timely, now that we are just begin 
ning to hear of fresh troubles in the 
vilayets of Armenia. We know what that 
means. It is the official euphemism for 
the systematic massacre of the Arme- 
nians.”’ A. & B. 


TURKEY. 


Years. 
¥ J 


OvuRk RESPONSIBILITIES FOR 
Facts and Memories of Forty 
By the Duke of Argyle, K. G. K. 
London. John Murray, 1896, 


This is the most compact and authori- 
tative statement of the relations between 
Great Britain and Turkey that has been 
made public. The writer and Mr. Glad- 
stone are the only two survivors of the 
Cabinet which waged the Crimean War. 
After a comparative silence imposed on 
him by political conditions under two suc- 
cessive Cabinets since the outbreak of 
Turkish brutality in 1894-5, the Duke now 
feels it an absolute duty to appeal to the 
reason and conscience of his countrymen, 
and ‘‘to support it by a short review of all 
we have said and done during the last 
forty years to uphold and fortify the 
most vicious and corrupt government 
now existing in the world.” 

The circumstances made public this 
summer of the latest of the great massa- 
cres of 1895, that at Orfa, prove the com- 
plicity of the Turkish authorities in that 
and previous butcheries. The Duke of 
Argyle solemnly declares that for the 
Powers of Christian Europe to tolerate 
such conduct by a government which ex- 
ists only by their support is a scandal to 
them all. He recommends a change of 
policy in consistency with common sense, 
and the most imperative moral obligations 
under the existing treaties. 

In support of his views the Duke gives 
a carefully prepared detailed narrative of 
the events of forty-three years. He first 
explains British feeling and policy toward 
the Ottoman Empire prior to the Crimean 





question was nota purely Russian affair, 


ested. Ever since, by war and diplomacy, 
England has supported Turkey against 
Russia, ‘‘for her own sake and her own 
interests.’’ Treaty after treaty has since 
been made in which Turkey has promised 
reforms in her treatment of her unhappy 
Christian subjects, and has conceded 
their guardianship to the Christian 
powers. But for forty-three years every 
promise has been evaded and she has gone 
steadily from bad to worse, until she has 
undertaken the deliberate extermination 
of her Christian subjects. But now when 
England invites Russia and the other 
European powers to join her in effective 
interposition, Russia declines either to act 
jointly or to permit England to take the 
initiative. Practically, Russia has guaran- 
teed the Turk immunity to massacre, and 
the Turk has massacred accordingly. 
Nor has England been without blame for 
the attitude of Russia, since she has not 
used every endeavor to secure the friendly 
coéperation of Russia, the only power 
that can effectively intervene. While 
these two great nations have been holding 
back, a hundred thousand Christians have 
been massacred, and twice that number 
reduced to starvation. Unarmed, unpro- 
vided with food or shelter, the wretched 
survivors are only kept alive from day to 
day by the charitable contributions of 
English and American sympathizers, in a 
condition almost worse than death itself. 

While the Duke of Argyle does not ap- 
prove of giving Russia unlimited control 
of Turkey, he urges a recognition of Rus- 
sia’s interests and rights, and a sincere 
effort to secure a settlement whereby the 
speedy fall of Turkey may follow, avoid- 
ing as far as possible a bloody catastrophe. 
“We must do our best,’ he says, ‘‘to 
come to terms with Russia and with the 
rest of Europe. Then, perhaps sooner 
than many of us suppose just now to be 
possible, security for life, industry, and 
religion may be attained in one of the 
fairest regions of the world.” 

Mr. Gladstone, in a letter published in 
the London Chronicle, thanks the Duke of 
Argyle for his book, and says: 

‘Neither the Duke nor any one else that 
I have read, uses language half strong 
enough against the Sultan and his agents. 
To describe guilt beyond all bounds, lan- 
guage ought to go beyond all bounds. 
My choice is between far out-Heroding 
everybody and absolute silence. For my 
language, abstractedly, might be plausibly 
set down to temper, whereas it would be 
perfectly cold-blooded. I remain silent 
only for fear of doing harm.” 


Every sympathizer with Armenia, and 


Crete, and Asia Minor, and Syria, and’ 


Macedonia should read this wonderfully 
interesting and instructive book. It 
ought to be republished in paper form 
and widely circulated throughout the 
United States. H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A PNEUMATIC BOY. 








“What is that,’ asked Ned’s father, 
looking up from the newspaper, ‘‘that you 
are saying about Tom Roderick’s ‘Safety?’”’ 

‘“‘Why, you see,”’ answered Ned, edging 
up to his father so as to get into short- 
distance communication with him, ‘‘it has 
a pneumatic—”’ 

‘“Didn’t I get you the latest pattern of 
tire that was made?’’ his father broke in 
upon this explanation. ‘I cannot afford 
to throw away a brand-new wheel just 
because some inventor has come out with 
an improvement on it.”’ 

“It is not the tire, papa,’’ broke in Ned, 
eagerly. ‘‘My tire is all right. She is 
doubled-lined with fibre rubber, and I 
ain’t a bit afraid of puncturing her; but, 
you see, it’s a pneumatic seat that Tom 
Roderick has on his, and that’s ever so 
much better than the old-fashioned steel- 
spring leather seat.”’ 

‘“‘A pneumatic seat!’ echoed Mr. Wil- 
“Well, I wonder what in the world 
is coming next? There is just one thing 
more somebody ought to invent,” he 
mused, with a half smile upon his lips; 
“and that is a pneumatic boy to ride the 
pneumatic-tired Safety with a pneumatic 
seat. I think in this age of the world, 
when everybody seems to be trying to 
avoid jars and shakes in every other way, 
that it would be a fine thing to have a boy 
about the house built on that plan. Ill 
see about the pneumatic seat for your 
Safety after we have some evidences that 
there is a pneumatic boy to sit on it. I 
don’t think it’s fair that one member of 
the family should have all the smooth rid- 
ing, and his baby brother, mother, and the 
rest be continually jolted and jarred by 
his ill temper and poor memory.” 


son. 





| 
| 


| as cross as a bear.’ 





but one in which all Europe was inter- | little fellow, that’s a fact. 


Ned knew it was of no use to argue the 
matter, and so went away doubtful as to 
whether his appeal had done any good, 
yet with a half-formed idea in his mind | 
that his father had meant that he would | 
swap a pneumatic seat for his Safety for a 
pneumatic boy, whatever that meant. 
The more he thought about it, the plainer 
it became to his mind that this was the | 
situation of affairs. The figure of speech | POMS, most of which have never before 
in which his father had likened him to a | been put into English. They represent a 
“Safety” struck in his fancy. | variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 

“I guess I am a little rough and crusty | ©¢@tury to the nineteenth. 
sometimes,”’ he admitted to himself in an 
undertone. ‘‘Maybe I do make some jolts | 
about the house. I[ guess papa must have 
heard me snapping at baby Dick this 
morning for scratching my school slate. 
I did make it pretty rough riding for the 
And mamma 
says I come home from school every night 


’ 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Philadel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 

r Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

I have read some of the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful—Dr. AZ. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“ Haik.”’ 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chrontele. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New York Journad. 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 

mfich of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
hese verses give us a very high opinion of the hiter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 
gregationalist. 
_ Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Zos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
| this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 

an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 
The translator, pogoeducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
| ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people—Auffalo Commer- 
ctal. 


Ned sat still on the porch settee for five 
minutes without even whistling or whit- 
tling ata stick, and that was something 
unusual for him. Presently he heard steps 
coming through the library. He pricked 
up his ears in an instant, and then said to 
himself: 

“There’s mamma coming to remind me 
about that errand down street. I'll slip 
right off before she gets a chance to tell 
me a second time. I suppose it does worry 
her to have to keep jogging my memory.” 
And with an “I’m going, mamma: I 
didn’t forget,’’ he seampered off as fast as 
his feet could carry him. 

His mother thrust her head through the 
partly open door, and watched him disap- 
pear, in a half-surprised way, and then 
remarked aside to Mr. Wilson: 

“That's encouraging. I didn’t suppose 
Ned could possibly remember to do any- 
thing from being told once.” 

“Ah!’ responded Ned’s father: ‘‘maybe 
he is trying to relieve your mind of some 
of the jolting his forgetfulness gives it. I | A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 

4? s se ’ genius... It is areal service to kt Americ.ns and 
shouldn’t be surprised if he’d taken the sagsenaen seates that ee naee oy" whom we 
: ‘ : » ” . plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
hint I gave him, and you had pretty easy | a still living and productive literary power.—Az%. 

times, for a day or two at least.” | Hon. James Bryce. 
. : tdn’ - | The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 

Mrs. Wilson didn’t under stand, and so | tend through all the passions that go to make up 
she had further occasion to be mystified | man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 

a ei al ¢ rhtful d | Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, and she 
over Ned’s unusual thoughtfulness an has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
generosity before the day was gone. ag ps gel pene : fos 

HE ohn A collection of poems revealing unexpecte au- 

He came home bringing a stick of candy. | ties, ... Itis apparent that the Prva 2 has not 

‘‘Here,”’ he said, holding out the larger sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of rich similes, 

° - and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
half to baby Dick. translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 

This was quite an innovation on his | tre has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post 

‘ E as Pa ne hab The great symeathy everywhere aroused for the 
usual procedure. Ordinarily, the baby | armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
teased and the mother coaxed, and finally | literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 

; ‘ tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
commanded; and then Ned acquiesced in | love, religion. The volume offers 8 poetic study of 

i apeen : 7 very curious interest.—Li/ian iting, in Chicago 
a division by grasping three fourths of the | nr-Ocean. ' 
stick in his hand, and requiring baby to These poems reveal as by asearch-light the detnest 

> . qualities of the Armenian character. ‘lhey show 
break the short end off. : forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 

“That's a great deal nicer,’’ approved | worthy of the maestyr people of this so-called Cherie; 

: : : tian century. No generous man or woman can rea 
his mother, ‘than letting your brother them without instinctively desiring to send help to a 
worry and cry over it.”’ people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 

“lg it d ‘id tl than the | nder:- “rances £. Willard. 

guess it does ride ee oud - a _ A-volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
other way,” agreed Ned within himself. | it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
“p aatae ¢ 1 ti] I can go t Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 

m going to see how stl can §0 UP-| The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 

stairs now, and hang up the clothes I left | full of tender and delicate sentiments. These people 
and are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 

scattered around my room. saporant, leeneen race, - a fine-tem x: and in- 
> . rr +t ‘ > irw telligent body of men and women.—WN. Y. Commer- 

He started off, tiptoeing up the stairway yo ogy » eon} Sg 
as carefully as he could, muttering to “*ipenntifedl © is the exclamation of a pleased seat 

: . «& . ’ ; is i er, laying aside this collection of poems, They 
himself: I eed papa’ll think this is breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader be- 
pretty smooth riding. He always says I 
make as much noise as a whole livery 
stable going up and down stairs. And 
then grandma won't have to tell me about 
hanging up my things, either; and that’ll 
save her some jolting. She’s always jolt- 
ing over something I do: and I guess I 
ought to be ashamed, because her bones 
are old, and she had plenty of trouble 
with her own children.” 

Down in the library Ned’s papa smiled 
to himself as he noted the whole proceed- 
ing, even though he kept busily at work. 
“IT think,” he said, casting his eye over a 
catalogue of bicycle dealers’ supplies 


cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
which Ned had with a good deal of fore- 
thought left at his elbow, ‘‘that the price 


simple yet Le yd profound gems of poetic liter- 
of that pneumatic seat may prove one of 


ature. . . . The work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/#i- 
the best investments I ever made.” 
Something in his father’s face scanning 


more Methodist. 
the catalogue encouraged Ned wonder- 


There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 

teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
fully: and it was not long before he mus- 
tered up courage enough to approach his 


spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
father’s elbow, and demurely suggest, ‘I 
guess it’s been a little smoother round 
here lately, hasn’t it, papa?”’ 
‘Don’t know but it has,’’ answered his 


” 


has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their inpaury- oe we 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
¢ poster before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

hurch last Wednesday The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most pprsepent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.” 

The poems gupressing the hopes, fears. sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who 7 learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 


father. ‘It seems to me that I haven't | folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
heard Dick fretting quite as much as | are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 


one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hitier- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry ; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a hterary society in Washington, D.C.: ‘I rea 
| onthat occasion several of your beautiful translations 
| of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
| terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
ines. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
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usual; and I know that your mother has 
been saved quite a number of steps and 
your grandmother a great deal of worry, 
while I haven’t been—”’ 

“Jolted,’’ prompted Ned, ‘That's what 
I call it. You see I’ve been playing to 
myself that I am a pneumatic boy, and it | 
was my business to keep this house from 
being jolted. That’s what a pneumatic | 
seat is for,’ he shrewdly concluded. 

“T see,’ answered his father. ‘You've 
shown me how much easier riding with a | 
pneumatic seat is, and I guess we'll have 
to order one to-day for your Safety. 
We’re willing to be partners with you in 
this matter of smooth riding. That's a 
great deal fairer than to have all the | 
smooth riding on one side, don’t you think 








“’Course,’”’ assented Ned. — Sunday 
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The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By James R. Cocke, M. D., author of 
“Hypnotism,” ete. 


This is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author. 
rhe work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly from 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1 50. 


The [ystery of Handwriting 
A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 

Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 

ter from Handwriting By J]. HARINGTON KEENE 

(“Grapho”) Illustrated with autograph writing 

of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 

tractive Cover Design by Gunn ‘Price $2.00 
Patmos or the Unveiling 
By Rev. CHARLES BEECHER Author of “Spiritual 

Manifestations”’ ‘* Redeemer and Redeemed” 

“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 

A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of “The 

New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 

Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 

THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 
By ABRAM ENGLIsH Brown _ Author of ‘History 

of Bedford’ etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 

“Beneath Old Rooftrees” is a most delightful view 
of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 
in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated, notable 
among them being the ‘Burial of the British dead at 
Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 
at Menotomy ;” and “The site of the house where 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 
coarse fare on Agen 19, 1775.” 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 
is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 
which every true American is justly proud. 
Maria [litchell 

Life and Correspondence 
By her sister, PHEBE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

Cloth $2.00 
_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost :ank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the discovery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she cqenates a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical Mind Art 
By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 
“God's Image in Man’ ‘Edward Burton” ‘The 
re Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 
1.25 
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GREENWOOD, MASS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tunnat 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. ma. Accommodation 
for Troy and ny 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago an St: Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M. ; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

, Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, P teres, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 
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STUDY NATIONAL POLITICS. 


Every woman who feels her duties and 
responsibilities as a citizen, and who 
claims a right to a voice in public affairs, 
ought to study the great public questions 
now under discussion, and especially the 
question of finance. Every woman who 
loves her country ought first to make up 
her own mind on the merits of free coin- 
age of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, or upon 
those of maintaining the existing gold 
standard, and then should try to convince 
and convert women and men of the op- 
posite opinion. Both parties agree on the 
vital importance of the issue. Both de- 
clare that the honor and happiness and 
prosperity of the country are at stake. It 
is criminal for any citizen, woman or man, 
to stand neutral in so grave a crisis. 

In order to form an intelligent judg- 
ment, I advise every woman to read care- 
fully the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms, adopted re pectively at St. Louis 
and Chicago. Then let her read Mr. 
Bryan’s New York speech, and those of 
George Fred Williams. On the other side 
Jet her read Senator Sherman's Columbus 
speech and those of Mr. Perry Belmont 
and Bourke Cochran in reply to Mr. 
Bryan. After carefully weighing these 
and other arguments, let her study the 
history of the country for the past eight 
years, and try to ascertain the causes of 
the growing business depression. 

It is not the province of the WomANn’s 
JouRNAL to discuss political questions 
upon which suffragists are divided. But 
it is our duty to remind women that the 
indifference of so many women to such 
questions as currency, tariff, income tax, 
and federal intervention, is the main ob- 
jection now urged against extending suf- 
frage to women. Let women take an in- 
terest in politics, and politicians will soon 
take an interest in women. Voting is the 
most important of all political activities, 
but not the only one. Even without votes 
women can influence the votes of others 
and help decide the fate of the nation. 

H. B. B. 


ee —— 


NOTES IN FRANCE. 

After leaving Leipzig, a few days were 
spent in Paris. Pleasanté memories went 
with us from the old German city,—mem- 
ories of the Rosenthal, charming in spite 
of the overpowering scent of wild garlic 
in blossom that filled the air; of a row up 
the Pleisse between banks enamelled with 
wild flowers and overhung by shady trees; 
of the beautiful parks that now occupy 
the site of the old city moat and wall, 
parks full of stately horse chestnuts, mag- 
nificent laburnums and wonderful pink 
hawthorne trees, all in full blooom; and 
memories of sympathy and_ kindness 
sweeter than the flowers. 

In Paris it was my privilege to meet 
the president and vice-president of the 
Woman’s Rights League of France, Mme. 
Pognon and Mme. Griess-Traut. The 
latter has been for many years a reader of 
Tur WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and she gave its 
junior editor a warm welcome. We had 
a long and interesting talk about many 
things, while black clouds made the room 
almost too dark for us to see each other’s 
faces, and a heavy summer shower pat- 
tered on the leaves outside the window. 

The advocates of equal rights for women 
are sometimes accused of being persons of 
one idea, but this certainly is not true of 
Mme. Griess-Traut. She is greatly inter- 
ested in peace and arbitration. She goes 
to the International Congresses on that 
subjeet, knows the Americans who attend 
them, and has printed and distributed 
large quantities of peace literature at her 
own cost. She is a Fourierite, and an 
admirer of Theodore Parker, whose works 
she pointed out to me upon her well-lined 
book-shelves. When one sees the burden 
and the curse that the enormous standing 
armies of Europe are to all the countries 
which have to maintain them, it seems 
wonderful that all persons of common 
sense have not united long ago in demand- 
ing general disarmament and the adoption 
of arbitration. Americans do not realize 
their blessings in this respect till they have 
been in Europe. We might well echo the 
closing sentence of Sardou’s “L’ Oncle 
Sam’’— that extraordinary satire upon 
American manners, which made a whole 
class of American schoolboys and school- 
girls furious during my school-days, many 
years ago—‘‘There is nothing like travel- 
ling to make us love our country!’ or 
words to that general effect. 

Mme. Pognon is fresh and cheerful, and 
looks surprisingly young to be the mother 
of grown-up children. She has been for 
twenty years a widow. She conducted a 


pension or boarding-house for many years, 
but has lately changed it to an hotel. She 
says there are now so many pensions in 
Paris that it is almost impossible for them 
to make money, and hotel-keeping pays 








much better. The Hotel Clement Marot, 
over which she presides, is handsome and 
tasteful, and looks well kept. 

The impression prevails in America that 
the recent Woman’s Rights Congress in 
Paris was almost a failure, owing to the 
riotous and disorderly behavior of the audi- 
ence, who were largely students, and who 
made it almost impossible for the speakers 
to be heard. It was the first Congress of 
the kind ever held in Paris, and it suffered 
from the mob, asthe early woman’s rights 
conventions in the United States did 
nearly fifty years ago. I was glad to 
learn from Mme. Pognon, who presided 
during most of the Congress, that, in spite 
of all drawbacks, it had really accom. 
plished much good. The membership of 
the Woman’s Rights League has greatly 
increased since, and the papers give much 
better reports of its meetings than they 
did before. The League has a great deal 
of work before it, as the laws of France 


| are still extremely unjust to women. It 


is only within the past year that the code 
has been so amended as to give a married 
woman any control of her own earnings; 
and they may still be seized for her hus- 
band’s debts. 

Paris is a beautiful city. It seems to 
be full of fountains and of horsechest- 
nut trees, and the horsechestnuts were 
all in blossom. We made no effort to 
do’ the sights. We had done them 
pretty thoroughly nine years before, and 
on the present occasion our stay was very 
short. But we found time to pass a few 
stray moments once and again in a charm- 
ing little park of no celebrity, close to our 
quiet pension. Here, as usual, there was 
a large fountain playing, sending up its 
cool jets of water over big bronze tor- 
toises, sea-horses, etc. Along each side of 
the park ran a double row of huge horse- 
chestnuts in blossom. The lower boughs 
had been partly trimmed away, while 
overhead they almost met, making a high, 
shady arch. The pruning and trimming 
of trees is practised in Europe to a re- 
markable extent. You see rows upon 
rows of great trees that have evidently 
been kept carefully trimmed for years, 
until they have quite lost their natural 
shape, and now make a level wall of verd- 
ure. The effect is beautiful. but too arti- 
ficial to be wholly pleasing. One feels 
sorry for the trees. 

Perhaps the pleasantest incident of my 
stay in Parig was a visit to the book-stores, 
and the purchase of a big package of 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s National Romances 
and Souvestre’s tales and legends of Brit- 
tany. It was not accomplished without a 
struggle of conscience. Regarded from 
the point of view of the pure reason, it 
seemed monstrous to spend ten dollars 
on story-books when thousands of people 
were on the point of starvation in Asia 
Minor; and I had a strong suspicion that 
that money ought to have gone into the 
Armenian relief fund. But I had been 
wanting those books for nine years, and 
there was no telling when I might be in 
Paris again and have the chance to buy 
them. In short, the devil tempted me, 
and did it successfully. After all, man 
cannot live by bread alone. A good book 
is both nourishment and cordial, and you 
can read it over once a year as long as you 
live, and draw strength and inspiration 
from it every time. It is a mystery how 
anyone can read the sickening stulf dis- 
played on the railway book-stalls and 
street news-stands in Paris, when he 
might be reading ‘‘Madame Thérése”’ and 
the other beautiful tales describing the 
great French struggle for liberty. It is 
pleasant to know that Erckmann-Chat- 
rian’s works have an immense circulation 
in France. Souvestre, too, though less 
read, is full of wisdom. Here are a few 
sentences spoken by an old man in that 
most delightful book, ‘‘Scenes de la Chou- 
annerie,’’ which suffragists would do well 
to take to heart: 

“One ought to render soldier’s service 
to what one believes to be the right. 
Falsehood almost always has the advan- 
tage of being courageous, while Truth is 
timid. She is afraid to be importunate; 
when doors are shut in her face, she stops 
and turns back toward her well. That is 
not the way to carry a cause to victory. 
We ought to make war on evil as our 
Chouans made war on the Blues, without 
counting the numbers of the enemy, and 
without ever believing that the fight is 
over. Every fact may become a weapon, 
every illustration a bush from behind 
which to fire a shot at Error. If we do 
not kill it, we cause it to lose blood, and 
in consequence of repeated wounds, it 


ends by dying in the corner of a ditch.” 
A. & DB. 





-_-o 


ONE ARMENIAN FAMILY. 


Help is asked to bring to this country an 
Armenian family who lost their all in the 
recent massacres. The father was for 
years the principal of a large Gregorian 
school in the interior. In spite of immi- 
nent danger, he stayed at his post until in 
one of the latest outbreaks the school was 
broken up, the buildings destroyed, his 
own house burned, and himself and family 
left penniless. 

He has a relative in this country who 





assum:d all her moral responsibilities. 


clubs, and in private and public discussion 





can guarantee him employment and pro- 
vide a shelter for him and his family 
when they reach America, but who has 
not the means to bring them over. To 
bring the whole family - father, mother, 
and several children—from the interior of 
Asia Minor to the United States, will cost 
about $200. Is there any one among our 
readers who will advance this sum, ora 
part of it? 

With the independence which gen rally 
characterizes the Armenians, they would 
much prefer to have this money lent them 
rather than given. Americans who have 
known both men well for years, testify to 
their integrity, and say that they will cer- 
tainly pay it back if they live. But of 
course it is likely to be several years be- 
fore they will be able to. 

I know this to be a deserving case, and 
shall be glad to take charge of any sums 
sent for the purpose. A. 8. B. 


— os -—- 


WOMAN’S PART IN THE NATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN 


Woman, protected by the armor of irre- 
sponsibility, may be impervious even to 
the arrows of the present sharp debate, 
and may come out of a national campaign 
with an ignorance almost equal to her 
indifference. Man, who has thus armed 
her, can scarcely with consistency jeer at 
either her ignorance or her indifference. 
But even man is not always consistent, 
and his argument that womeu should not 
have the ballot because they do not know 


enough about politics is quite on a par, | 
for logic, with his time-honored custom | tics, and has been received with great ap- 
of laughing at a woman because she can- | plause. Despatches from Kentucky say : 
not run, while he enjoins on her the man- | 


date, **Thou shalt wear skirts.” 

There are excuses reasonable and abund- 
ant forthe woman who wishes to use them 
to defend her ignorance of polities. But 
having inherited a bad constitution is no 
reason for remaining content with it, 
though it certainly exculpates the victim. 
Women are not the ones to blame for 
women’s past and present ignorance of 
politics, but they are culpable before the 
bar of their own intelligence if they re- 
main ignorant. It is well known that the 
desire for knowledge is not as potent a 
motive with mankind as the need for 
action. It is not strange, then, that but 
few women have been moved by the first 
motive alone to study political questions, 
when so few men have been moved by the 
latter more powerful inducement. But 
the present year offers to women another 
inducement besides their own desire to be 
intelligent. 
future opportunity. When the women of 
Utah go to a Democratic convention as 
alternates, and the women of Colorado sit 
in a Populist convention as delegates, the 
women of the other States watch the 
signs of the times, and prepare themselves 
for like opportunities. 

Questions of politics do not, like ques- 
tions of literature and science, belong 
merely to the realm of knowledge. Poli- 
tics, like religion, is a matter of everyday 
life. A woman, therefore, must under- 
stand political questions, not merely to be 
intelligent, but also to be moral. The 
honor of the nation is the honor of every 
individual, and the woman who does not 
care for the national honor has not yet 


The cause of this blindness to the 
broadness of life’s duties is, of course, 
woman’s forced inactivity in political 
matters. But the man shut up ina cell 
has no right to stop walking. He may 
some day be where he can use his limbs 
to more purpose. Then let him pace his 
cell. Let women form their campaign 


persistently contend for what they believe 
right. Let them pace their cells vigor- 
ously enough, and the wardens will soon 
throw open the doors, and then brains 
used to exercise will find no difficulty in 
public service. MAUDE THOMPSON. 





oe 


POLITICAL POINTS. 





As has been noted before in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, the year 1896 will be memorable 
because of opportunities that have come 
to women for the first time in political 
affairs. To these is to be added another 
fact of great importance. For the first 
time a woman has been nominated for 
presidential elector. On Aug. 13th, the 
Republican State Convention for Wyom- 
ing nominated as one of its three presi- 
dential electors Mrs. Sarah Malloy, of 
Cheyenne. Mrs. Malloy, has accepted the 
nomination. She is the wife of R. L. 
Malloy, superintendent of the Wyoming 
division of the Union Pacific from Chey- 
enne to Ogden. According to a report in 
the Chicago Record Mr. Malloy is a Demo- 
crat, but his wife has voted the Republi- 
can ticket for nearly twenty years. Mrs. 
Malloy said that she would not allow her 
name to be presented to the convention 
until her husband had expressed his wil- 
lingness. She did not seek political 
honors or duties, but thought that women 





, Western 








It offers to them the hope of | 





in equal suffrage States should not decline 





. , , | 
to perform public duties when it could be | blazing afternoon for a drink of water (it 


done without neglecting their homes or 
Mrs. Malloy is about forty years 


| families. 
| old, and is well informed on political 
questions. 





county conventions, but has given very 
little time to political work. She has 
four children, the oldest eighteen years of 
age. 

The Democratic State Convention of 
North Dakota nominated the Populist 
candidate, Mrs. Laura J Eisenhuth, of 
Foster, for State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Miss Emma F. Bates, the 
present incumbent, 
election on an independent ticket. 
women have previously 
selves efficient workers in the office,” says 
Womunhood, ‘and it is hoped 
that the women of the State will prove 


their interest in seeing that a woman fills | 
this office, the only one open to women,” | 


As to the position of political parties in 
North Dakota in regard to woman suf- 
frage, Western Womanhood says: 

It is a source of disappointment to the 
suffragists of the State that the Republi- 
cans in their State convention at Grand 
Forks took no stand for suffrage, thus 
literally repudiating their strong endorse- 
ment of two years ago. The Populists in 
convention at Fargo passed a resolution 
favoring “the same political, social and 
economic rights and privileges’’ to women 
as to men. F, M. A. 


-_--— —— 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 





Col. Breckinridge has returned to poli- 


Col. Breckinridge is now in great re- 
quest as a campaign orator, and will be 
constantly on the stump until November, 
as he sees that this is the opportunity to 
regain his former political standing. 

When the women of Kentucky defeated 
Breckinridge, the opponents of equal suf- 
frage claimed it as a proof that women 
did not need the ballot; that they could 
accomplish just as much by ‘indirect in- 
fluence.” The Woman's JouRNAL said 
that though Kentucky women, by months 
of laborious effort, had defeated Breckin- 
ridge—a thing which they could have 
done in half an hour by their own ballots 
—there was no telling how long he would 
stay defeated; that in a year or two he 
would probably be a candidate again, with 
a fair chance of success. This view was 
scouted then as unduly pessimistic; but 
time has proved it too true. This object 
lesson ought to open women’s eyes, and 
bring a large increase of membership to 
the Kentucky Equal Rights Association. 


— ee 


ANTI-VIVISECTION. 

Among the English delegates to the 
Congress of Societies for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, lately held at 
Buda-Pesth, was Dr. Berdoe, who follows 
the teachings of Cardinal Manning with 
regard to the ‘rights’? of animals. Al- 
though himself a scientist, it is on the 
moral side of the anti-vivisection ques- 
tion that Dr. Berdoe dwelt most insist- 
ently in his address at Buda-Pesth. He 
regards the moral law as one and indivis- 
ible,sand on other occasions has cham- 
pioned the upholding of an equal stand- 
ard of morals between the sexes. As 
regards experiments on animals, his view 
is that ‘‘the man whois cruel to a brute 
beast is only restrained by fear of the law 
from treating cruelly his fellow men; by 
consenting to his cruelty to the animal, 
we help him to throw back the moral 
progress of the world, to retard the march 
of mercy and justice, and to degrade his 
own higher nature. Noblesse oblige, and 
a scientific education demands _ that 
the man of science should help and not 
impede ethical advance. There is noth- 
ing that vivisection can at the highest 
estimate do for our physical health to be 
compared with the injury its tolerance 
must do to our moral nature.”’ 

The self-forgetful zeal of some of the 
English women delegates is well described 
in the fellowing extract from a letter, 
written to an anti-vivisection worker in 
England by one of the gentlemen who 
assisted at the Congress: 

“Yes, we have returned in triumph 
from Buda-Pesth. I naturally feel a bit 
conceited over our amazing victory. Some 
twenty-five of us English delegates met 
in a lady’s apartment on the Saturday the 
Congress opened, and that magnificent 
fellow, Mr. F., came and addressed us and 
arranged the plan of campaign. We 
thought then we were like the conies, ‘but 
a feeble folk,’ as we sat half suffocated 
with the heat in that tiny room. We 
little dreamed that we had the whole 
Congress in our grasp. I wish I could 
tell you of the splendid devotion of our 
women. Poor Mr. B., Mr. P. andI felt 
the heat of Pesth terribly, but our women 
never budged, never complained, but sat 
out the whole Congress till the final votes 
were taken. I never saw delegates in 
such deadly earnest as our English con- 


She has acted as delegate to 


| for it. 
is candidate for re- | 
“Both | 
proven them- | 


really was only water), but I was at once 
captured and reproved by Miss W., and 
taken back to my seat with thirst un- 
quenched. ‘If we ladies can stand it, 
surely you can,’ she said. This dear 
woman lost her purse with £40 in it in the 
Exhibition grounds, and although it con- 
tained all the money she had brought, she 
sat in her place from 9 A.M. till 2 P.M., 
lest her vote for the animals should be 
wanted. When the adjournment for 
lunch took place, she went about to look 
She had travelled to Buda-Pesth 
third class, and in the steerage of the 
Danube boat, and lived on biscuits and 
water to save money forthe good cause. 
Where but in our cause could such splen- 
did devotion be found? Such people must 
win.”’ 


-_<—-— 


MANUAL FOR POLITICAL EQUALITY 
CLUBS. 


Two of our most active young workers 
in New York State, Harriet May Mills 
and Isabel Howland, have found in their 
own work so much necessity of something 
in the way of a definite programme for the 
early meetings of newly formed clubs, 
that they have compiled this Manual with 
special reference to this need. 

The Manual contains subject matter for 
six meetings, as follows: 

1. Our Work. 

2. How the People Govern. 

4. The Value of the Ballot. 

4. Eminent Opinions. 

5. Reasons for Woman Suffrage. 

6. Objections Answered. 

For each meeting there is a prayer by 
some eminent divine, either man or wo- 
man, strongly in favor of our work. This 
is followed by the words of a song ar- 
ranged to be sung to some well-known 
air. The president then reads a short 
statement concerning the work, and fol- 
lowing this are responsive readings, which 
in some cases include only the officers of 
the club. In other meetings, it is planned 
to have all the members take part in these 
readings, sometimes together, sometimes 
inturn. Another song is to be followed 
by the order of business as indicated, and 
a collection which is specified for some 
particular department of the work. Sug- 
gestions are also made as to filling the 
rest of the evening, for the work given in 
the Manual would probably occupy not 
more than thirty minutes of each meeting. 

Those of our organizers who are famil- 
iar with our Manual for Political Equality 
Clubs speak strongly in its favor, and 
recommend it in the highest terms for the 
use of the clubs. Mary C. C,. Bradford 
writes as follows: “I have read atten- 
tively the Manual for Political Equality 
Clubs, and agree with you fully as to its 
potency as an upbuilder of suffrage clubs. 
Organizations using it should never lack 
for inspiration.” 

Emma Smith De Voe says, “I feel sure 
it willaid very much. It is very practical.” 

For sale at National Headquarters, 1341 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. Price, post- 
paid, 10 cents each, or fifty cents per half 
dozen; per hundred, $6 and express 
charges. 

RACHEL FosteER AVERY. 
Cor, Sec. N. A. W. S. A. 
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A MARY SAFFORD MEMORIAL. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


The name of Dr. Mary J. Safford is 
sufficient to recall to you a woman who, 
by her strong intellect and courage, did 
much to promote the cause of her sex in 
earlier times, when it required courage 
and independence to champion this move- 
ment, 

One of the foremost and bravest in the 
Sanitary Commission during the war; one 
of the first women physicians to lecture 
in our universities; one of the first to 
advocate dress reform; she must still be 
held in grateful remembrance by many 
men and women. 

Her last years, as perhaps you know, 
were spent in Larpon Springs, Florida, 
where, although her sphere of action was 
narrowed, she still found plenty of work. 
Her sympathy and skill were freely given 
to white and black, rich and poor, until 
at last the frail little body rebelled, and 
the life that could poorly be spared went 
out. 

The people of Larpon Springs cherish 
her memory, and wish to perpetuate it, as 
well as that of her brother, Gov. Safford, 
who founded the town, in a memorial 
building, which is to be a library—a fitting 
tribute to her great desire to elevate the 
people about her. The place is small, and 
even with the help of the winter residents 
the fund grows slowly. I write to you 
feeling that there must still be many 
readers of the JouRNAL who will be glad 
to contribute at least a small sum. The 
affair is in the hands of Miss Elizabeth I. 
Sage, and contributions can be sent to 
her at Larpon Springs, Florida. She will 
be glad to give any information. 

Eva WHITCOMB OLNEY. 





tingent of women. I stole away one 








Shawnee, Monroe Co., Pa. 
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IRISH LADIES AS GUARDIANS. 





Irish ladies are showing no disinclina- 
tion to exercise their newly conferred 
power of serving as Poor Law Guardians, 
says the London Woman's Signal. A 
vacancy has arisen by the death of a male 
member of the Kanturk Union, County 
Cork, and at the last meeting of the board 
the question of who was to stand came up. 
One gentleman said he understood there 
were several ladies ready for the post. 
“Will any of them contest the division?” 
was the anxious query of a Mr. Bolster. 
On being informed that in all probability 
they would, this bolsterer of male su- 
premacy remarked that it would be “a 
great nuisance if lady guardians were 
elected.’’ There have been some English 
Guardian boards on which the “great 
nuisance’ has been the person most worth 
having, in the interests of the ratepayers, 
and also of the poor. 

In Tralee, also, an effort is being made to 
secure some ladies on the Board of Guar- 
dians. When we consider how much 
truly womanly work there is for womanly 
hands and hearts to do, in such Unions— 
for example, where with an average of 
fifty patients there is only one nurse, and 
she not a trained one, and where a deaf 
septuagenarian, formerly a day laborer, 
assisted by an infirm shoemaker, and an- 
other feeble old man paralyzed of one 
arm, have charge of the male ward—we 
cannot but regard the Act qualifying 
women to serve as Poor Law Guardians as 
one of the most useful pieces of legislation 
of the present session. 


wee lll! 
THE WAIFS OF LONDON. 

“Perishing fragments of shipwrecked 
humanity, snatched one by une from the 
maelstrom of our cities,’"’—no wonder that 
upon the man who has given his life to the 
vast task of rescuing these lost but living 
little ones, the people of England have be- 
stowed the touching title, ‘*The Father of 
Nobody’s Children.’’ Mr. Stead of the 
Review of Reviews has never found a more 
inspiring subject for his brilliant pen. 
Every one should read in full the article 
under that head in this month’s Review, 
from which we quote: 

Barnardo was at dinner at a great man’s 
house; and, opportunity occurring, he 
spoke warmly of what he had seen and 
knew of the ‘‘don’t-live-nowheres.”’ His 
host aud his fellow-guests were incredu- 
lous. ‘*Do you mean to tell us that this 
very night,’ they said, ‘raw and cold and 
wretched as it is, there are children sleep- 
ing out in the open air in London?” ‘I 
do,” said Barnardo. ‘Can you show us 
them?” he was asked. Albeit somewhat 
shrinking lest the “lay”? might that night 
be drawn blank, he stoutly declared he 
could and he would. So cabs were sum- 
moned; and a score of gentlemen ip even- 
ing dress fared forth toward ‘‘slumdom,” 
piloted by Barnardo. Through the city 
they drove on and on and on, until they 
reached a space by Billingsgate Market 
where he knew the lads slept by the score. 
A strange sight it was, that of these West 
End revellers straying to Billingsgate, 
seeking outcasts—and finding none. For 
there was not a boy to be seen. For a 
moment Barnardo’s heart sank within 
him; but a policeman, standing by, told 
him it was all right. ‘*They’ll come out,” 
he said, “if you give them a copper.” A 
halfpenny a head was offered; and then, 
from out a great, confused pile of old 
erates, boxes, and empty barrels, which 
were piled toge' her, covered with a huge 
tarpaulin, seventy-three boys crawled out 
from the lair where they had been seeking 
a shelter for the night. Called out by the 
offer of a halfpenny, there they stood, 
beneath the light of the lamps—a sorrow- 
ful and mournful regiment of the great 
army of the destitute, confronting an even 
more sorrowful and mournful regiment of 
the well-to-do. ‘‘I pray God,” said Dr. 
Barnardo, ‘‘that I may never again behold 
such a sight!’ But it was a vision which, 
although apocalyptic in its horror, carried 
with it a glad promise of better things to 
come. For Lord Shafsbury was of the 
party and with him were many of the 
best philanthropists in London. 


Evidently our great cities need more 
mothering. Soon may the day come when 
women will be allowed to sit as members 
of the London County Council! 





-_<-- 
MISS BARTON IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
New York, Ava, 21, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The fact that Miss Barton has left Con- 
stantinople for a rest with friends in Ger- 
many has created the impression that she 
has closed her relief work for the suffer- 
ing Armenians, and is on her way to the 
United States. This is notthe case. She 
is in readiness to return to Constantinople 
in the fall, and has left the relief work in 
competent hands. All reports from the 
interior indicate that the suffering and 
destitution will be very severe as the 
winter comeson. The experience already 
gained and the agencies for relief already 
established, will make it possible to con- 
duct the relief work on an increasingly 
thorough and satisfactory basis. In urg- 
ing that there should be no relaxation in 
the relief work, Miss Barton herself 
writes as follows: 

Every practical idea would point to the 





“importance of making it possible for these 


people to use their time and strength in 
these summer days and through the early 
autumn, in the best provisional work pos- 
sible against the cold and hunger of the 
long winter months when, without these 
provisions, nothing is left to them but 
suffering and starvation. 

Dr. Dwight, of Constantinople, writes 
in regard to Miss Barton: 

She has done a splendid work, sensibly 
and economically managed. Wherever 
her agents have been, the missionaries 
have expressed the strongest approval of 
their methods and efficiency. The work 
done has been of great and permanent 
importance. 

It is expected that the relief work will 
become more truly international and of- 
ficial. The Europeans have at last been 
convinced, from their own investigations, 
that horrible suffering will be ushered in 
with the winter. France is waking up. 
Germany is going to open orphan asylums 
at Harpoot, Oorfa and Cesarea, under the 
protection of the Government and the 
care of the Kaiserwerth Deaconesses. 
Switzerland has relief committees at Gen- 
eva, Zurich, Basle and Berne. England is 
making strenuous efforts to keep up sup- 
plies, with a view to having means in the 
winter when the stress comes. 

At least $300,000 has already been con- 
tributed by the people of America for the 
relief work and about the same amount in 
Great Britain. 

Funds intended for this object should 
be sent to Brown Bros. & Co., 59 Wall 
Street, New York, who are the treasurers 
of the National Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee and of the Red Cross. 

SpeENCER TRASK, Chairman Ex. Com, 
F. D. GREENE, Sec. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


CLARISSA L, CASWELL, 


West Virginia lost a stanch suffrage 
aud temperance advocate, when CLARISSA 
Lorp CASWELL died at her home in Par- 
kersburg, July 24, after a lingering illness 
of many months. She was born in Or:nge, 
Mass., Feb. 15, 1822, and was married to 
William B. Caswell June 10, 1845. In 
1850 they removed to West Virginia, 
where, by wise investments, an ample 
fortune was accumulated. Mr. Caswell 
recognized his wife’s sound judgment, 
and took her into his confidence, and into 
his business interests as an equal partner. 
His will spoke of “our property,’ which 
sounded strangely to the ears of a lawyer 
reared in the ‘Old Dominion,’’ where for 
years the wife was not recognized by law. 

They were both staunch advocates of 
the abolition of slavery, and by word and 
deed gave proof of their sympathy with 
that then unpopular doctrine, when it 
took both courage and sacrifice to do so. 
Mrs. Caswell’s mother was excluded from 
the communion of the Parkersburg Bap- 
tist Church for her anti-slavery views. 
The minutes read strangely at this date. 

A record of her life would include the 
history of the various religious and re- 
form movements of the community in 
which she lived, and would abound in in- 
cidents from the lives of those about her 
to whom she had given sympathy and 
help. She instigated many neededé¢re- 
forms, but so quietly was this done, and 
so completely did she keep herself out of 
sight, only those ‘‘close by’’ knew of her 
part initall. To her determination and 
initial work was due, in large measure, 
the exclusion of wine from the banquets 
of the State Press Association. When the 
local W. C. T. U. was unable to secure 
desirable quarters for its business meet- 
ings, and the churches refused to an- 
nounce them, her beautiful home was 
thrown open, and for years the Union 
held its meetings there. When an epi- 
demic of lawlessness broke loose in the 
community, with a friend she quietly can- 
vassed the town and secured a call fora 
meeting of its best citizens, which cul- 
minated ina Good Government Associa- 
tion. 

Twenty years ago the writer took her 
first lessons in Equal Suffrage in this 
home. So quietly, so persistently, so 
wisely was the cause advocated by both 
husband and wife that many converts 
were won in an ultra conservative com- 
munity. 

Although frail, and nearly seventy-four 
years old, when a call came from the 
National Bureau of Organization for a 
public meeting in Parkersburg, Mrs. Cas- 
well responded by renting the Opera 
House, and securing a prominent citizen 
to preside. She superintended the mi- 
nutest details of the meeting, and enter- 
tained the speaker. The large audience 
bore witness to her success. 

At the time she was taken ill she was 
actively engaged in efforts to organize an 
Equal Suffrage Club. In a conversation 
at that time she expressed her desire to 
have a bill for ‘“‘municipal suffrage for 
women”’ introduced into the Legislature 
at the coming session, and was canvassing 
the wisest means to secure its passage. 

Traditional New England thrift and 





Southern cordiality found in her a rare 
embodiment, and strong convictions were 
tempered with patient forbearance toward 
those who failed to keep step with her in 
the march of Progress. A glance at her 
library table, on which lay “The Biblical 
World,” Turk Woman’s Journat, The 
Outlook, The Union Signal, New York 
Examiner, Century, Harper's Weekly and 
leading political papers, accounts in large 
measure for her breadth of thought, and 
active participation in every forward 
movement. But, above all, the secret of 
her power lay in her great heart, full of 
unselfish love for humanity and deep sym- 
pathy with all its woes. ‘Give her of the 
fruit of her hands, and let her own works 
praise her within the gates.” 
a 

BENJAMIN ©, DUNIWAY 
Passed away on Aug. 4 at his home in 
Portland, Ore., aged sixty-six years. Mrs. 
A. 8. Duniway will have the sympathy of 
a wide circle of friends in this great loss. 
Mr. Duniway ‘eaves five sons. His only 
daughter died before him. 

In the Pacific Empire Mrs. 
says: 

To the faithful husband of my youth, 
who has gone to his reward, and who for 
more than a quarter of a century, begin- 
ning with the earliest years of my public 
endeavors, and continuing until these later 
months, when failing health compelled 
him to resign all earthly cares, the women 
of Oregon owe adebt of gratitude which 
cannot be expressed in words, 

In the earlier days of the equal suffrage 
movement, when ridicule, ostracism and 
contumely were the reward of its agita- 
tion, Mr. Duniway never for a moment 
lost faith in its ultimate triumph, and 
never failed to encourage and sustain its 
standard-bearers by every means in his 
power. That he lived to see the cause of 
equal rights become a powerful factor in 
the governmental affairs of three sovereign 
States; that he lived to see its leaders 
honored and respected, and its goal of 
success fairly in sight in his own State, is 
a privilege that has been granted to few 
of its early advocates. We who are alive 
and remain must press onward with re- 
newed zeal, realizing, as our thinning 
ranks march on toward final victory, that 
it is not for this generation, nor the next, 
but for the benefit of those who are to 
come after us that we toil. 

From the many tokens of love and 
sympathy that lie before me as I write, 
none is more fitting than the following 
from one who knew whereof she wrote: 

“Only those who had the genius to dis- 
cover the great secret of his noble, kindly 
nature could know his worth. He was 
not ostentatious, but faithful. Gentleness 
and kindness, combined with strict in- 
tegrity and great firmness of character, 
made him an important factor in the circles 
of usefulness in which he moved. The 
highest triumphs of material ambition 
pale in the presence of such a life. For 
such ‘there is no death: what seems so is 
transition.’ ” 

Another writes: ‘‘As his multitude of 
friends stood sorrowfully about his bier, 
listening to the fitting eulogies upon his 
life from Rev. Dr. Eliot, who had known 
him for more than a quarter of a century, 
and from Rey. Dr. Locke, whom he had 
also loved; and especially as we watched 
his faithful sons and grandson as they 
bore his remains from the portals of the 
home he loved to the hearse that was to 
convey them to beautiful Riverview, the 
appropriateness of it all filled every heart 
with melancholy joy.” 

At the obsequies, among the many floral 
tributes that bespoke the affection of his 
relatives and friends, none was more ap- 
propriate than the gift of a beautiful pil- 
low of marigolds and yellow pansies from 
the State Equal Suffrage Association, with 
its motto, ‘“Liberty,’’ in royal purple, 
significant not only of the cause he loved, 
but of his liberation from disease. 


Duniway 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Nationalist Convention at Decatur, 
Ill., on Aug. 21, nominated three women 
for trustees of the State University. 

Mrs. Marilla N. Ricker, attorney-at-law, 
Alton, N. H., is going soon to different 
towns in New Hampshire to speak to the 
women concerning free silver and the 
tariff. Dover will be her headquarters 
until after election. 

Miss Marguerite Loring Guild, niece of 
Curtis Guild, president of the Cambridge 
Theosophical Society, has just begun to 
edit an enterprising little newspaper called 
Theosophical News. It is said already to 
have a circulation in all parts of the world. 

Miss Beatrix Jones, of New York, has 
taken up the art of landscape gardening, 
and can often be found arranging earth 
and giving directions to her two crews of 
men, at work under her direction at Reef 
Point, her Bar Harbor home. Miss Jones 
is described as a young and attractive 
woman, full of ambition. She has taken 
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the contract to put the rough grounds of 
Messrs. W. H. Bliss, of New York, and 
Edgar Scott, the Philadelphia millionaire, 
in trim for building. The Scott grounds 
cost sixty thousand dollars in their 
primeval state, and had Miss Jones not 
shown her cleverness in the new labor for 
women, she would not, of course, have 
been intrusted with the task. 

The currency question is discussed in a 
symposium in last Sunday’s Boston Globe 
by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames, Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Dr. 
Salome Merritt, Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, 
Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, Mrs. Mary Kenney 
O'Sullivan, Mrs. Martha Moore Avery, 
Mrs. S. H. Merryfield, Mrs. Antoine Koni 
kow and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Godey’s Magazine for September con- 
tains a noteworthy article on Anna Ella 
Carroll, proving again conclusively the 
fact already acknowledged by repeated 
Committees of Congress, after full investi- 
gation, thatshe was the author of the plan 
that saved the Union. This article is of 
great interest, and is spoken of as ‘‘the 
most important contribution of years to 
the history of the Civil War.”’ 

Western Womanhood, of Fargo, N. D., 
edited and published by Mary A. Whedon, 
comes out, with its third volume, ina new 
and attractive form. It is a woman’s 
paper, covering woman’s work in the home 
and out. Equal suffrage, temperance, 
home, children, school-room, Sunday 
school, all have their part and place. The 
leading page contains a picture and sketch 
of Mrs. Ella Knowles Haskell, assistant 
attorney general of Montana. 

At the Central Armory, Cleveland, O., 
on Woman’s Day, Mrs. 8. M. Perkins was 
one of the speakers. She received an 
encore and a large bouquet of choice 
roses. Mrs. Avery, « member of the 
school council, wrote her an enthusiastic 
note, saying: ‘I went to the back of the 
large hall, and heard every word you said, 
clear, crisp and plain. It was the hit of 
the day. The woman’s department is of 
one mind concerning it.’’ 

A beautiful young matron, the daughter 
of two old-time suffragists, called at the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL office this week. She 
is an enthusiastic advocate of silver. She 
mentioned with delight, in the course of 
conversation, that her husband, to whom 
she has been married only a few months, 
was at first a strong advocate of gold, but 
that he has now become a believer in 
silver,and has brought over his brother,and 
all the members of his club to the same 
view. ‘‘And I never tried to convert him 
either!” she said with a smile that was 
more dazzling than silver. The financial 
question is the one that fills the minds of 
both men and women at present, and it is 
a case of ‘‘Many women, many minds,” 

Miss Lucy Ball, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
chief deputy-collector of the spirit de- 
partment of one of the largest internal 
revenue districts in the country. She has 
entire charge of the work of the gaugers 
of the department, assigns them to their 
duty, makes out the stamp and receipts 
for the distillers, and has usually in her 
custody as many as $10,000 worth of the 
special internal revenue stamps used by 
the department. Miss Ball is a native of 
Buffalo, N. Y. She gained her first ex- 
perience in the internal revenue business 
in the office in Greensboro, N. C. In 1894 
she went to Brooklyn, where she was em- 
ployed for a while in the income tax de- 
partment, and later was transferred to 
the place she now holds. She is described 
as a charming and graceful young woman 
who attends strictly to her business duties 
in a straightforward, common-sense way. 


The Bookman for this month, an excel- 
lent number by the way, in a criticism of 
a book called ‘*The Madonna of a Day,”’ 
says, pertinently: ‘‘And about the New 
Woman. Seeing that she has attained to 
really scientific importance, ought not 
some one to take the first step in placing 
all future discussion of her on the basis 
of a really sound science? We await her 
classification. What is she, anyway? Is 
she the girl who smokes cigarettes and 
chums with all the men; or is she the girl 
who lives in an apartment like the bach- 
elor-maid, and writes papers, and doesn’t 
chum particularly with any of the men; 
or is she that delightful creation of Violet 
Roseboro in a recent magazine, who, by 
reason of innate capacity, is born to be 





the support of men with chivalric ideas 
but incompetent? When we once find 
out what she is, we shall have clearer no- 
tions about the arguments concerning 
her. Here is a task for Mr. Zangwill, 
with his known interest in the subject 
and his genius for classification.” 





LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 





In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THe WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1.50 





AMUSEMENTS. 


FOwdoin SQU ‘RE THEATRES 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 











Commencing SAT EVE., August 29 
And continuing following week, 


A HOUSE OF MYSTERY 
By FRANK HARVEY. 
Box Office Now Open. Matinees Wed. and Sat, 
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BEGINNING MONDAY, AUG. 17, 


Shirt Waists 


WILL BE CLOSED OUT AT 


75C. EACH. 


This is an unusual bargain, as these 
Waists sold through the season from $3.00 
to $4.50. 


MISS Il. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 
The Legal Status 
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Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Georcs A. O. Ernst. 

Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price 


ORDER NOW. 
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DANDELION DOWN. 





BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 





A mist of silver spun like finest floss 

Drifts on the wings of the capricious wind. 

Among the alders, by the mossy wall 

It lingers in a listless pensive dream, 

Then through the clearing and the rustling 
wood 

It moves upon its airy pilgrimage, 

And then it crumbles into thinnest air, 

And of the playful wind becomes a part 

Until it disappears, we know not where. 

Next year we'll learn where it has wandered 
to, 

For all the sward where it so softly falls 

Will glimmer in a wealth of fairy gold. 

—Harper’s Weekly. 
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MORNING IS ON THE HARBOR. 





RY JAMES H. MORSE. 





Fair morning is on the harbor, 
And morning on the bay; 

And the boats that were lying at anchor 
Now silently steal away. 


No wind in the sails to bear them 
They drift with the tide afar, 

Till they enter the outer harbor 
And silently cross the bar. 


It may be the skipper is sleeping, 
He sits by the rudder so still; 
It may be the skipper is thinking 
Of his young wife on the hill. 


She wastes no moment in sighing; 
With day her labors begin. 

Wide open she flings the shutters 
To let the still sunshine in. 


She pauses only an instant 
To look at the steel-gray dew, 
From that to the rosebush glances, 
Where it sparkles fresh and new ; 


And down the slope to the harbor, 
And over the harbor afar; 

For her dear little heart with the skipper 
Is just now crossing the bar. 


“‘God bless her!’’ the skipper is saying, 
“God bless him!'’’ the wife returns. 
Thus each for the other is praying, 
While each for the other yearns. 
—Summer Haven Songs. 
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A PSALM OF LIFE. 





Through the wild Babel of our fever'd time, 
The song of Homer cometh, grave and 
stern, 
With tidings from the world's fresh, healthy 
prime— 
Tidings which our worn, wearied age con- 
cern. 


Unchang’d,through all the long, unnumber'd 
years, 
The voice of Homer sings the song divine, 
Which tells of godlike toils, of heroes’ tears, 
And of the punishment of Priam’s line. 


The battle in the plain is raging yet; 
The watchfires blaze, the beak’d ships line 
the shore; 
For us the foe in grim array is set; 
Ah! but do we tight as they fought of yore? 


For we, too, like the heroes long ago, 
"Must wage slow wars and sail the bitter 
sea; 
Fierce is the conflict, loud the tem pests blow, 
And the waves roar and rage unceasingly. 


Still must we wander o’er the stormy main; 
’Twixt rocks and whirlpools a dread pas- 
sage make; 
Still must the Sirens sing to us in vain; 
Still from the toils of Circe must we break. 


Turn, then, to Homer’s Psalm of Life, and 


see 

How they endured, whose pilgrimage is 
done; 

And hear the message they have left for 
thee— 


Only by patience is the victory won. 
— Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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MEADOW FARM. 


By HELEN FORREST GRAVES. 

Mary Miller came home from the fac- 
tory upon that April evening, with a light, 
quick step. 

The sky was all a_ jonquil 
frogs were croaking in the swamp; the 
maples were crimsoned with their earliest 
banners of blossom; and, as she tripped 
along, Mary found a tuft of violets, half 
hidden under a drift of dead leaves—pale 
purple, scentless blooms. 

“The first violets always bring 
luck with them,” she whispered to her- 
self, as she pinned them into the bosom 
of her blue flannel gown. 

‘‘Home” was scarcely the ideal realiza- 
tion of that poetic word to the factory- 


glow; the 


good 


girl. She and her mother lived in the 
upper half of a shabby, unpainted 
wooden house, with the blacksmith’s 


scolding wife and seven riotous children 
down stairs, and one-half of a trampled- 
down back yard by way of garden, where 
nothing ever grew but burdocks, nettles 
and Mrs. Muggs’ long-legged fowls. 

But Mrs. Miller, who had been a school- 
teacher once, and still retained somewhat 
of the refinement of her early education, 
had the tea ready, with a shaded lamp 
and a bunch of maple blossoms on the 
table, ready for Mary to come home. 

“Good news, mother!’ the girl cried, 
lightly. ‘The Meadow farm is to let! 
Mother, we must take it.”’ 








Mrs. Miller looked dubiously at the 
bright, eager face, with its blue-gray eyes 
and fringes of yellow hair. 

“Can we afford it, daughter?” she said, 
slowly. ‘*‘A whole house, and a farm of 
forty-three acres?”’ 

“It isn’t such a very large house, 
mother!’ pleaded Mary, as she laid the 
bunch of violets in her mother’s lap— 
‘not so many more rooms than we have 
here. And we could keep two cows, and 
I could sell milk and butter, and spring 
chickens and eggs; and Iam almost sure 
that Will Davidge would work the farm 
on shares. And only think, mother, how 
delightful it would be to have a home all 
to ourselves, where we couldn’t hear Mrs. 
Muggs boxing Bobby’s ears, or Helen 
shrieking with the toothache! And a 
little garden, mother, where we could 
have peonies and hollyhocks, and all 
those lovely, old-fashioned flowers that 
your soul delights in!’ 


Mrs. Miller's pale face softened. “It 





would be a great temptation, Molly,” she | 


said, 

“It is a month now since old Mrs. Dab- 
ney died,’ said Mary. ‘‘And they say 
that her daughter in the city and her son 
out in California despise the old farm, 
with its one-story house and its old red 
barn. Soitis to let. And so cheap, too! 
Only a hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
Mother, we must take it! Ill leave the 
factory and turn dairy-maid. I’ve saved 
enough, you _know, to buy two cows 
and some real Plymouth Rock fowls to 
begin with, and, oh, it will be such a 
happiness! Say yes, mother—do say 
yes!” 

When Mary Miller pleaded like this, the 
gentle widow never knew how to refuse; 
and the upshot of it was that they leased 
the old Dabney house, and became co- 
sovereigns of the realm of Meadow farm. 

It was their first night there. Overhead 
the young May moon shone through a 
veil of purple mist, A solitary owl hooted 
in the chestnut-wood back of the house, 
for Meadow farm was situated on a 
lonely mountain-side where no one ever 
came except on special business. 

The Plymouth Rock chickens were 
safely shut up where foxes could not 
reach them nor minks steal in to bleed 
their young lives away; the cows—two 
fine young Alderneys—were chewing their 
cud back 6f the old red barn, and Mary 
Miller had tlung a handful of cedar- 
sticks on the hearth, where their scented 
blaze illuminated the old kitchen witha 
leaping brightness beautiful to see. 

‘Because ics just possible that the 
house may be damp,” she said, ‘‘after 
being uninhabited so long. There, mother, 
isn’t that cheerful? And isn’t it nice that 
our old rag-carpet should fit this floor so 
exactly?” with a satisfied downward 
glance. ‘‘Anddo you see those tiger- 
lilies? I found them down by the garden- 
wall—oh, such a red wilderness of them! 
Old Mrs. Dabney set them out herself, 
they say. It seems only yesterday,’’ she 
added, thoughtfully, ‘that I came past 
here and saw old Mrs. Dabney sitting in 
the big chair by the fire, just where—”’ 

Mrs. Miller uttered a little shriek and 
grasped her daughter’s arm. Mary 
stopped short, pallor overspreading her 
cheek. For, as she spoke, the door oppo 
site had opened, and a very little old 
woman, silver-haired, and shriveled like a 
mummy, came in, and, walking across the 
floor, seated herself in Mrs, Dabney’s very 
corner—an old woman dressed in the 
snuff-colored gown which Mrs. Dabney 
had always worn, and wearing a snuff-silk 
cap, While a bag depended from her arm. 

“It’s cold, ladies,” she said, looking 
around with a deprecating air. ‘‘Cold for 
the season of the year. And they don’t 
keep fires at Tewkstown.”’ 

‘*Mother,”’ said Mary, recovering her 
self with an hysterical gasp of relief, ‘“‘it 


isn’t old Mrs. Dabney’s ghost at all. It’s 
old Miss Abby, come back from the 
Tewkstown poorhouse.”’ 

“You don’t mean—”’ began the mild 


widow. 

“That Mrs. Daniel Dabney and Mrs. 
Everard Elberson let their old aunt go to 
the poorhouse?”’ said Mary Miller. ‘Yes, 
it is quite true. Mrs. Daniel leads 
society in San Francisco, I am _ told, 
and Mrs. Elberson is a great lady in 
Bridgeport, with a reception day and ser 
vants in livery. What could they do with 
a half-crazy old aunt, who takes snuff and 


talks uncertain grammar? Poor Miss 
Abby! She has wandered back to her old 
home. She was eighty last birthday, and 


things are all misty and vague to her.”’ 

“But what shall we do?” said Mrs. 
Miller, in accents of perplexity. ‘A 
crazy woman here—it doesn’t seem just 
right, Molly, does it?’’ 

‘‘T'1] take her back, after she has rested 
a little, and had a cup of tea,’ said Mary, 
cheerily. 

“But perhaps she won't go.” 

“Oh, yes, she will,’ said Mary. ‘Poor 
Miss Abby! She is as gentle as a child.” 

Her words proved to be correct. Miss 
Abby Dabney suffered herself to be led 
anremonstratingly back to Tewkstown 





poorhouse, where the matron read hera 
shrill-voiced lecture, and declared she 
should not be allowed another grain of 


snuff if she couldn’t behave better. Old 
Miss Abby smiled deprecatingly. 
‘“‘They are peculiar people here,’’ she 


said. “I think, my dear,’’ to Mary Mil- 
ler, ‘‘they forget sometimes I am a lady. 
But it takes all sorts, don’t you see, to 
make a world.” 

The next night, however, just as Mary 
and her mother were sitting down to tea, 
Miss Abby once more appeared, in the 
midst of a gentle shower of rain. 

“[ hope I don’t inconvenience any- 
body,” she said, meekly. “But that 
woman at Tewkstown has cut off my al 
lowance of snuff: and, after all, there’s 
no place like home.” 

And once more Mary Miller patiently 
walked back with the poor old crone to 
the poorhouse. The matron was infuri- 
ated this time. 


“Tt ain’t in human natur’ to stand 
this,”’ she declared. ‘IV’ll put her in the 
jug.”’ 


‘The jug?’ repeated Mary, in surprise. 

“It’s a room down cellar, where we 
shut up the troublesome cases,’’ said the 
matron. ‘I can’t stand this running- 
away business, and I won't!” 

The jug, perhaps, proved efficacious, 
for old Miss Abby Dabney did not appear 
again for a week, At the expiration of 
that period, however, she crept noise- 
lessly in, just at dusk, and seated herself 
like asilent shadow in the chimney corner. 

“It is so good to be at home again,” 
said she, rubbing her wrinkled hands, ‘I 
somehow seem to get lost of late. Elna- 
than is gone, and Betsey is gone, and I’m 
left here all alone. Yes, a cup of tea, 
please—sugar and no milk. They never 
remember how I like my tea at Tewks. 
town. This is good; and butter on my 
bread, too! We don’t get butter at Tewks- 
town.”’ 

Mary burst into tears. 

‘*Mother,”’ said she, “Miss Abby shall 
not go back to Tewkstown—she shall stay 
here! Mother, how should I feel if you 
were wandering friendless and alone 
through the world?” 

‘But, my dear—”’ 

‘She shall sleep in her own old room, 
out of the kitchen,’ persisted Mary. 
“She'll be no more care than a canary- 
bird. Oh, mother, do say yes! She will 
think then that she is still in her own 
home. Oh, if you knew how dreary it is 
at that poorhouse, with the grass all 
tramped out, and piles of clam-shells lying 
around the door, and not so much as a 
dandelion or a daisy to be seen!”’ 

And Mrs. Miller yielded to Mary’s tear- 
ful solicitations. 

The Tewkstown authorities were but 
too glad to be rid of the poor old incubus; 
and Miss Abby Dabney settled down into 
her old home, as contentedly and un- 
questioningly as if she had never left it. 
She ate and drank but little; she talked 
still less, and seemed to regard Mrs. Miller 
and Mary as guests, who had come to visit 
the old farm. 

“The Widow Miller and her darter 
must be rich folks, to undertake to sup- 
port old Miss Abby,’’ sneered one neigh- 
bor. 

“She was well enough provided for at 
the poorhouse,”’ said another. 

‘T never saw a farm succeed yet that 
was worked by women folks,’ jeered a 
third. 

“There'll be the biggest kind of a 
smash-up presently,’ observed number 
four. ‘‘And an auction sale of every- 
thing; and I'll be on hand—for I don’t 
deny that them little Alderney cows is the 
cunningest creeturs I ever set eyes on, 
and good milkers into the bargain.’ 

But time wore on, and there was no 
flutter of any red flag over the porch. On 
the contrary, matters throve, and Mary 
Miller declared, joyously, that farming 
was a great deal more profitable business 
than working in the factory, and she only 
wished she had found it out before. 

One gray, autumnal evening, Mary and 
her mother came back from a brisk walk 
to the village, and found a stalwart, sun- 
browned man sitting opposite to Miss 
Abby, by the red glow of the fire. 

The old woman rose up, in an odd, un- 
certain way. 

‘*Ladies,’’ she said, fumbling in her old 
snuff-box, ‘‘this is my nephew, Cyrus Du- 
brey—he as ran away from home twenty- 
nine years ago come Michaelmas Day, and 
we all supposed was dead. Cyrus, these 
are the ladies who are so good as to visit 
me here. I don’t quite recollect their 
names; but then, my memory ain’t as 
good as it used to be; and after all, it 
don’t matter much. Nothing matters 
much nowadays.” 

And Miss Abby sat down and fell into a 
““daze”’ again, as if all necessity for con- 
versational effort were over. 

Cyrus Dubrey stood up—a bronzed, 
bearded giant, with dark eyes and superb 
stature. 

‘‘Ladies, | beg your pardon,” he said, 
‘‘but Is’posed when I came here I was 
coming home! I knew nothing of all 





these changes. I never could have’ 
dreamed that my cousins would let this 
old creature go to—the town poorhouse. 
I don’t know who you are, ladies,” with a 
husky sound in his throat, “but I thank 
you, from the very bottom of my heart, 
for giving her a shelter in her old age. 
And if money will pay you for it—” 

“It will not!’ said Mary, sharply, as if 
the words conveyed a slur. 

“No, I s’posed not,”’ said Cyrus, with a 
sigh. ‘“‘But I've plenty of money now. 
The dear old aunty shall live like a queen 
all the rest of her days, for she was good 
to me when all the rest set me down for a 
black sheep. I’ve made my fortune out in 
Panama, and I’ve come home to redeem 
myself.”’ 

“T have heard of Cyrus Dubrey,” 
Mrs. Miller, gently. 

“And I'll venture, ma'am, you heard no 
good of me,” said the young giant, with a 
short laugh. “I'll not deny that 1 was a 
wild boy enough, but there wasn’t any 
actual evil in me, let folks say what they 
would, And now I’ve come back a rich 
man, and there’s nobody to bid me wel- 
come home, except old Aunt Abby, out of 
the poorhouse.”’ 

He could not long have made this state- 
ment, however. All the town was up to 
bid the rich government contractor wel- 
come to Tewkstown within twenty-four 
hours. Human nature is human nature 
everywhere. But Cyrus Dubrey cared 
little for the friendly overtures of the old 
neighbors. 

Aunt Abby was the only person for 
whom he seemed to care, and his greatest 
grief was that the old woman refused to 
leave the old Dubrey farmhouse to live in 
the stately brick mansion which he built 
on Prospect Hill. And then he asked per- 
mission to deck her little bedroom with 
the curiosities he had brought her from 
the Isthmus, and in tacking up draperies 
and arranging shells and old silver coins 
heand Mary unconsciously became friends. 

Friends. She never knew that it was 
anything else, until one day old Aunt 
Abby took a strange idea into her head. 
And Mary, holding a rich Oriental cord 
for Cyrus Dubrey to loop into knots for 
picture frames, heard her introduce Mrs. 
Miller toa neighbor as ‘‘my guest, Mrs. 
Miller, the mother of the young lady that 
Nephew Cyrus is going to marry.” 

Cyrus looked at Mary. Mary dropped 
the ball of cord and turned crimson. 

‘Mary,’ he whispered, piteously, ‘‘say 
that it shall be so. For Ilove you! And 
—and you were good to old Aunt Abby 
when all the world turned against her. 1 
sometimes think, Mary, that you must be 
like one of heaven’s angels!" 

This was how they became engaged. 

They still live in the old farmhouse, 
the happiest of married lovers, and Aunt 
Abby firmly believes that they are all her 
guests; for to her the world stands eter- 
nally still—the world that is so full of 
bloom and beauty to Cyrus and Mary. 

— Selected. 


said 
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GENEVA WOMEN AWAKENED. 





One of the good results of the recent 
struggle for the repeal of State-sanctioned 
vice in Geneva, Switzerland, has been the 
thorough awakening of many good but 
hitherto timid Geneva women. In a letter 
to friends in England, Mrs. Josephine 
Butler says: 

“The ladies were invited to hold a 
meeting in a large ‘Brasserie’ by the 
owner and his wife. This would grieve 
the heart of Lady Henry Somerset; but as 
almost every place was denied to our 
people to speak in, the ladies gratefully 
accepted this invitation. The place was 
crowded. A good many ladies spoke— 
Miss Amelie Humbert last. I was not 
there, but I was told that she was elo- 
quent. She inherits some of her father’s 
gifts, a clear head and much histrionic 
power. The Geneva ladies are all young 
to this work, and have not yet learned to 
move people. They speak in a low voice, 
and too meekly; careful to be very ‘pru- 
dent.’ Miss Humbert, on the contrary, 
went into a very natural and righteous 
rage; and spoke with the passion one 
loves to see ina woman who resents a foul 
wrong done toa sister. She said, ‘I have 
lived years in England, and I have seen 
three great battles in this matter and 
three victories, two in England and one at 
La Chaud des Fonds; and she told them 
some awful and pathetic facts out of her 
own personal knowledge, and denounced 
evil governments as if she did not care if 
her head were cut off for it the next 
minute. The crowd of women, who had 
sat patiently listening before, all stood 
up, and pressed forward, and made ex- 
clamations of sympathy, and were moved 
like a cornfield before a wind. The 
friendly brewer came in to say would 
they please not to cheer quite so loud, as 
there were some of the mob around the 
door mocking them! 

“In one corner of the room there was a 
group of mistresses of the government 
‘maisons tolerées,’ listening rather awe- 
struck. Miss Humbert said to me after, 


‘Thad been told which corner they were 
in; so I knew how to direct my shafts, 
every now and then, straight to that 
corner.’ The only other fiery woman 
speaker at Geneva was Rachel Mathay, 
also a Jura woman. 

“The day after the vote, the ladies held 
a large consultative meeting. There was 
not a trace of discouragement among 
them. They formed plans to instruct the 
workingwomen all through the city, and 
the workingmen, too, as far as they could. 
That work is now going on. Dear ladies, 
their hearts have been so stirred that it 
has sharpened their inventive powers. 
Numbers of poor women had come to one 
or another to ask, ‘Will one of you ladies 
come to my kitchen, the best room I have, 
and speak to my husband and sons, and a 
few of our friends, men and women?’ 
So, in connection with the women’s work, 
Margaret de Watteville proposed, and her 
proposal was adopted, to have a branch 
called ‘le petites 
the office for the little kitchens, whence 
teachers on this question should be sent 
out wherever asked for, 

‘‘A word about Mme. de Gingins. On 
| that sad Sunday night, the 22d, when we 
all got home at midnight, her daughter 
said, ‘Go and sleep, mother; you are not 
discouraged.” Mme. de Gingins turned 
to go to her room, and, with her back to 
us, said: ‘No, lam not discouraged; but I 
shall never see victory here. Others may 
see it, but not I.’ In the morning her 
eyes were red with weeping. Just as she 
was speaking those words at midnight, 
the mob were burning her in effigy in the 
street with howlings and laughter. Her 
daughters knew, but would not tell her of 
it. 

‘‘Amelie Humbert wrote me after get- 
ting home that she gave our dear old 
friend, her father, a general account of 
the events of Geneva. He said: ‘Ce n'est 
C"est la germe de la vic- 








bureau des cuisines,’ 





pas une defaite. 
toire.’”’ 


-_<-- 


WHAT WOMEN SAY. 








Miss Alice Rk. Palmer, in Union Signal: 
“The world does not need more men so 
much as it needs good men; does not need 
more mothers so much as good mothers; 
does not need more fathers so much as 
good fathers.” 

Rosetta W. Webb, Longmont, Col.: ‘No 
work ever done in political reform will 
shine more brightly in contrast with the 
dark pages of past history than the con- 
scientious work being done by Colorado 
women. All the cities and large towns 
have their Good Government, Christian 
Citizenship and Reform Leagues and Civic 
Federation, which are composed of the 
“‘brainiest’’ and most cultured men and 
women in our State, and where a woman’s 
opinion on an investigating committee is 
just as weighty as a man's. Woman's 
intuitive power gives her foresighted- 
ness. Her interest in and love for her home, 
and the desire to rear her children to the 
best citizenship obtainable, give breadth 
and weight to her influence.”’ 

Miss Emily 8. Bouton, in Toledo (O.) 
Blade: ‘For the most part, silence with 
regard to the faults, the follies,the frailties 
of others—or our own—is golden, un- 
less by speech we can defend the inno- 
cent, or soften a harsh judgment of the 
guilty. To be true to our better selves— 
that must be done if possible to us always, 
that must be always in our heart to do. 
We know our own struggles, but we do not 
know that in the one who has fallen there 
may not have been a resistance beside 
which our own was as asummer breeze to 
the tempest. And for this reason, if for 
no other, the idle words that tell of the 
outward failure should never be uttered.” 














Blood is absolutely essential to health, 
It is secured easily and naturally by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but is im- 
possible to get it from so-called “ nerve 
tonics,” and opiate compounds, ab- 
surdly advertised as “blood puri- 
fiers.” They have temporary, sleeping 
effect, but do not CURE. To have pure 


Blood 


And good health, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which has first, last, and all the time, 
been advertised as just what it is—the 
best medicine for the blood ever pro- 
duced. Its success in curing Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Rheumatism, Catarrh, 
Dyspepsia, Nervous Prostration and 
That Tired Feeling, have made 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 





are purely vegetable, re- 
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“THE DEATH OF HIM.” 

Most American boys and girls have read 
‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and will never for- 
get the breathless interest with which 
they followed the story. The celebrated 
tale was first published as a serial in a 
weekly newspaper, and did not attract a 
very great deal of attention; even Mr. 
Beecher, the author's brother, did not 
read it then; but when the complete 
book was published, he secured a copy 
and sat down deliberately to read it. 
From that momerit he was oblivious to all 
about him. 

He could scarcely be persuaded by 
members of the family to answer ques- 
tions in monosyllables. When called to 
the supper-table he took his book with 
him. Speechless and absolutely in the 
stor:, he ate a slender meal, and then 
went out with his mind completely fixed 
upon the novel. Hour after hour passed. 
Mrs. Beecher retired, leaving him fairly 
chained to the book. 


The clock rang out the midnight hour, 


He took no notice. 
Mrs. Beecher was aroused by her husband 


book through. The only comment of the 
great preacher was: 

‘‘Well, if Harriet Beecher writes any 
more books like that, she'll be the death 
of me.” 


-_-—- 


W. C. T. U. NOTES. 

At the recent State convention of the 
Oregon W. C. T. U., held in Newburg, a 
union of Indians was reported from the 
Warm Springs Reservation, and it was 
found that this society had a membership 
of one hundred and fifteen men and 
women, and was the largest in the State. 

White-ribboners of St. Louis, led by 
Mrs. E. B. Ingalls, presented the W. C. T. 


U. memorial to the platform committee of | 


Late in the morning | He was the student of the facts and con- 


| steadfast in her attachments, she was ever 


ready to champion the cause of those who 
appealed to her friendship and sympathy. 
James G. Blaine, to whom she was bound 


by ties of kindred, had no sincerer ad- | 


mirer, and the American movement on 
Mrs. Maybrick’s behalf found 


less advocate.— Boston Daily Globe. 
= _ 


MR. CURTIS AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Wendell Phillips once said: **The man | 
who launches a sound argument, who sets | 


on two feet a startling fact, and bids it 


travel from Maine to Georgia, is as cer- 


tain in the end to change the government 


| 
as if to destroy the capitol he had placed | 


gunpowder under the Senate chamber.” 
Prof. Norton said, at the recent celebra- 
tion at Ashfield, Mass. : 

It was George William Curtis, as leader 
of the scholars in politics, who launched 
the argument for the reform of the civil 
service, who set on two feet the startling 
facts that have already done so much to 
change the tendency of our government. 


Suey ’ | ditions of civil service throughout the 
coming into the chamber, having read the | 





the National Populist Convention on July | 


22. Mr. Long, of Missouri, made the 
motion that the representatives be re- 


ceived, and the gentlemen gave 
attention to the reading of the memorial, 
many of them assuring Mrs. Ingalls of 
their interest and sympathy. A minority 
report, however, containing a woman suf- 
frage clause, was laid upon the table.— 
Union Signal. 

The mayor of Pueblo has sent an ofticial 
invitation to the Colorado W. C. T. U. to 
hold the next convention in Pueblo. 


kindly | 


Mrs. Sadie M. Likens, one of the pio- | 


neer workers of Colorado, who has for 
many years carried on the State depart 
ment of rescue work, has resigned her 
position of superintendent of the State 
Industrial School and Home for Girls, on 
account of failing health. She will, how- 
ever, be able to carry on the work in her 
department, for which she is peculiarly 
fitted. 

Mr. Lou J. Beauchamp lately completed 
the organization of a W. C. T. U. in 
Palatka, Fla., with vice-presidents from 
each of five churches, including the Epis- 
copalian and Catholic. Mr. Beauchamp 
had a benefit lecture at the close of his 
work, and by this means met his ex- 
penses without making any charge to the 
new local society. 

Rev. J. W. Webb is doing valiant work, 
not only for temperance but suffrage, says 
the Pacific Ensign of San Francisco, Cal. 
He is an honorary member of the W. C. 
T. U., wears the badge and assists them 
in every possible way. 

It is expected that the Countess Schim- 
melmann, of Copenhagen, will come to 
America and be present at the National 
W. Cc. T. U. Convention in St. Louis, in 
November next. 

A recent Union Signal remarks: 

Concerning the political situation, one 
of our white-ribbon women writes us that 
she thinks we had better ‘‘tend to our 
knitting,” and after a while the men-folk 
will be glad enough to come to us for 
socks. We are inclined to think the ad- 
vice as wise as it is witty, and hereby pro- 
mulgate the same for the general ‘‘good of 


the order.”’ 
— —s — 


| the most destructive possible. 


world. By his command and genius these 
facts were marshalled into an army with 
banners. Lord Bacon's definition of the 
farthest end of knowledge well describes 
the end sought by Mr. Curtis. He, indeed, 
gave ‘‘true account of his reason to the 
benefit and use of man.”’ His knowledge 
not only enabled him ‘‘to victory of wit 
and contradiction,’ but yet more mani- 
fested itself as ‘‘a rich storehouse for the 
glory of his Creator and the relief of man’s 
estate.”’ 

The letters of Mr. Curtis, his reports as 
a member of the civil service advisory 
board at Washington, his orations and ad- 
dresses, are the open and continuous 
record of work in this cause. It would 
almost seem that nothing essential had 
been added to the argument since he 
voiced it. These are his words before the 
American Social Science Association in 
1869: 

If we should hear of a town that had 
made a man surveyor of highways be- 


| cause he played sweetly on the French 


horn, or of a merchant who selected a 
bookkeeper because he was a Seventh 
Day Baptist, or a railway company a 
conductor because he had an aquiline 
nose, the country would roar with laugh- 
ter. But how would all this be more 
absurd than that a thrifty and intelligent 
people, whose self-imposed taxation an- 
nually demands an immense sum of spe- 
cial officers, should totally disregard the 
knowledge and fitness of the officers for 
that service, and ask only evidence of their 
unscrupulous party zeal? Such a system 
is the most wasteful, the most awkward, 
It fosters 


| personal and official corruption, it para- 


lyzes legislative honor and vigilance, it 


| poisons the springs of moral action, and 





PRESS POINTS. 

One would think that woman, like the 
toentgen rays, had only just been dis- 
covered, to judge from the incessant clam- 
or, the virulent abuse, the exaggerated 
praise with which she is daily greeted in | 
newspapers and books.—Lowell (Mass.) | 
Daily Mail. | 

There is no danger of diluting the char- 
acter of American citizenship by the in- 
fusion of foreign elements of the right 
class; bat there is detriment in the ex- | 
istence in the community of an alien class 
bound by none of the ties which hold the 
citizen to the Commonwealth. The duty of 
acquiring citizenship should be taught in 
our schools and preached on our plat- | 
forms.—Boston Daily Post. 

Whether in the field of politics, educa- 
tion or religion, Gail Hamilton always had 
the courage of her convictions. She set 
her convictions forth, too, with absolute 
candor and refreshing vigor. 


so, vitiating the very character of the 
people, it endangers the permanence of 
the nation. 

Where women have the suffrage, they 
show a marked tendency to vote for the 
best man irrespective of party, thus car 
rying out the principle of civil service re- 
form. 


-_-- 


JOHN ADAMS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, president of 
the Rhode Island W. 8S. A., writes to the 
Providence Sunday Journal as follows: 


In the month of March, in the year 
1776, when John Adams, of revolutionary 
fame, was in Philadelphia attending the 
Continental Congress which issued the 
Declaration of Independence, his wife, 
Abigail Smith Adams, wrote to him as 
follows: “I long to hear that you have 
declared an independency: and, by the 
way, in the new code of laws it will be 
necessary for you to make, I desire you 


to remember the ladies, and be more 
generous and favorable to them than 
your ancestors. Do not put such un- 
limited power into the hands of hus- 
bands. If particular care and attention 


are not paid to the ladies, we are de- 
termined to foment a rebellion, and will 
not hold ourselves bound to obey any 
laws in which we have no voice or rep- 
resentation.” This letter, which em- 
braced the whole doctrine of the equal- 
ity and enfranchisement of women, was 
written one hundred and twenty years 
ago. The most ardent woman suffragist 
says nothing stronger or more decisive 
to-day. Abigail Adams was not alone in 


| her determination; for she says, ‘‘We are 


determined.”’ The air was full of the 
revolutionary and reformatory spirit. The 
women heard their husbands and their 
brothers declare the doctrine of self-gov- 
ernment. They heard them say, ‘‘Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” ‘*Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny,” ‘All per- 
sons are born free and equal.’’ A few of 
those noble women, like Abigail Adams 
and Mercy Otis Warren, were sensible 
enough to see that these principles applied 
to women as well as to men; that women 
were as much interested in establishing a 
good government as men were. We shall 


| never know how they urged and tried to 


persuade the weaker women—the remon- 
strants of those days—of the importance 
of building their new nation on a founda- 
tion of justice and righteousness. But 
we can imagine how the talk of their 


| afternoon teas was of liberty and equality 
| for women. 


John Adams’s reply to his 
wife’s letter is not to be found in history; 
but perhaps he advised her to be content 
in her proper sphere; that 


‘‘Woman was born to dignify retreat ; 


Warm and ! Unseen to flourish, and unknown be great; 


in Gail | 
Hamilton by far its ablest and most daunt- | 
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To give domestic life its sweetest charm: 
With softness polish, and with virtue 
warm,’’ ete. 

Perhaps he told her that, if she per- 
sisted in her demand, it would upset the 
whole plan of establishing a republic; 
but, if she would wait, when the victory 
was won and the Government estab- 
lished, they might take the women in. At 
any rate, she waited, and did not “foment 
a rebellion,’ and women have waited ever 
since, with marvellous patience. 

But all through the years there have 
been whisperings of dissatisfaction with 
the dependent, inferior, almust helpless 
condition of woman, which has now and 
then broken out with something like a 
threat to “foment a rebellion.” But 
always the strongest characteristics of 
woman, her love of husband and children, 
her fondness for peace and quiet, her 
sense of duty to family and home, have 
held her back from any open demonstra- 
tion of rebellion against established cus- 
toms. Trained in the belief that it is the 
duty of women to obey, to submit to 
authority, to have no opinions of their 
own, or, if they have any, never to express 
them in public, it has taken many years 
of conflict to induce any considerable 
portion of the women of this land to 
listen to the voices of conscience and of 
reason, which teach that the true welfare 
of mankind demands that woman shall be 
placed on an equality with man, in all the 
departments of life; and that so only 
can she best fulfill the duties of the wife, 
the mother, the home-maker, the friend 
and the citizen. E. B. Cu ace. 

Valley Falls. 





-_-—-— 


SUFFRAGISTS’ GOLDEN WEDDING. 


The Golden Wedding of Giles B. Steb- 
bins and Catherine Ann Fish was cele- 
brated at their home in Detroit, on August 


17. They received the congratulations of 
hundreds of loving friends. A goodly 


company filled the rooms. Presents were 
given and accepted as tokens of friend- 
ship. Many letters were read. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham wrote from 
Grand Rapids: 

“Tf my husband was well, he, as well as 
myself, would consider it a great privilege 
to be present at so beautiful an event. 
You have stood together the strain and 
test of fifty years, with all the vicissitudes 
and conflicts which a half century brings. 
May the sunset of your lives be bright 
with the glory of fruition!’ 

Francis J. Garrison, of Boston, wrote: 
“Tam glad to think of the multitude ef 
old and dear friends, and associates in 
holy causes, who will be with you on that 
day; unseen by mortal eyes, but partici- 
pating none the less in the happy occa- 
sion.”’ 

George R. Howell, New York State 
Librarian, and his wife, Mary Seymour 
Howell, wrote: ‘‘We thank God that you 
have lived. We thank God that you live 
now. We thank God that you will live 
forever.”’ 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton says: 

“T believe, dear Katie, that the world is 
better that you and Giles have lived your 
upright lives, and uttered your brave 
words, We cannot estimate the good 
that a fearless utterance of our best 
thoughts may do. If Joshua, by a con- 
cussion of the air, brought down the walls 
of Jericho, why may not the words ofa 
true man or woman bring down the walls 
that surround many strongholds of cus- 
tom or prejudice?” 

William Lloyd Garrison wrote: ‘How 
gladly would my father have sent his 
blessing to his old and faithful friends 
and anti-slavery coadjutors on this rare 
occasion! It is fitting that he should be 
represented at your anniversary, and it is 
a source of filial gratification that I am 
able to sign his name in writing my own.” 

A number of original poems were con- 
tributed, and over sixty telegrams and 
letters were received from all over the 
United States. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Auice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass 








*AVOID IMITATIONS- 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENS SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 





——Send for Catalogues.- 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

’ PENN. Cponeae 9th month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full perticulpes address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nosth Foansyivente St. 
’ ifteenth year. Opens 
Girls’ Classical School. sootember 22nd 1306, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West Ngwron, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 








BOSTON AND GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 


GO 
To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


-—And the Popular— 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave North side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days at 
10 A. M., and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3and 7.30 A. M., and2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A. M. and 4.30 P. M.,. leave Gloucester at 
3and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P. M. 

Single Fare, soc.; Round Trip, 75¢.; 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars and special rates for large 


parties, apply to 
E.S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 


MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 


The Womans Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 











EDITORS: 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 

CATHARINE WILDE. 





OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford® 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 

PER YEAR, $2 50. 

To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half price. 
ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 








“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”’—Clara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”’—Mary A. Liver- 


more. 


“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a sa one. I could not do without it.” 


—‘' Josiah Allen's Wife"’ (Marietta Holly). 


‘THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.’ — Frances E. Willard. 


FEED THE NERVES 

Upon pure, rich blood and you need not 
fear nervous prostration. Nerves are 
weak when they are improperly and in- 
sufficiently nourished. Pure blood is their 
proper food, and pure blood comes by 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, which is thus 
the greatest and best nerve tonic. It also 
builds up the whole system, 





Hoop’s Pitts are the favorite family 
| cathartic, easy to take, easy to operate. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Men and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in 95.) 
Send for catalogue. ; 
First regular co-educationa college in New 


England. 


Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
’ First medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ['1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Is the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 





The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 
Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 1o A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ns Sept. 30, 96. A four 
years’ graded course ot ‘tures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admi 

to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N.Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 


Gold ™ Silver 


.-- WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


"The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$1.90: per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. ° 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo 


47th Annual Session o 

















Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE, HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 





For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 





MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. ‘Two or three packages do it. 

Price, 50 cents per pecknas, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, prepaid. he Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 
You P chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 





Jackson, Mich, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SHANDON, CAL., Aug. 13, '96. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

In these continuous wanderings from 
place to place I greatly miss the JoURNAL, 
which seldom reaches me. Our able and 
gifted press superintendent for the State, 
Mrs. Ida C. Harper, no doubt sends you fre- 
quen bulletins from the headquarters in 
San Francisco, so no word from me is 
needed, 

But the plan of organizing the election 
precincts in each county is giving those 
in the field some novel experiences that 
may not have been reported. 

* Easterners have no idea of the diffi 
@'ilties of organizing in a State like Cali- 
fo- ‘a with its magnificent distances 


an its scattered population. Here 





at | 


Shandon, where I hold a meeting to-night, | 


part of a ranch of sixty-five thou- 


sand acres lies between me and the next | 


pre.inct. The few families who live 
the ranch are miles from the highway, 
and are quite inaccessible to an ordinary 
traveller dependent upon stages for trans- 
portation. They send for their mail once 
a week, and occasionally come to church. 
Notices of meetings seldom reach such 
isolated ranchers. Yet many of the voters 
in these precincts live thus remote, and 
may not be seen until election day. 

This county of San Luis Obispo, named 
after an old mission at the county seat, 
lies, for the most part, between the moun- 
tains and the sea. It has thirty-seven 
election precincts, most of which I have 
visted within the last few weeks. In none 
visited have I failed to organize cam- 
paign committees to work for the XIth 
amendment. Stage-drives across the 
country of from thirty-five to eighteen 
miles a day have been necessary much of 


on 


the time. The population is heteroge- 
neous. Part is Spanish, part Dutch, 


Swede, English and Swiss. Cayucos, a 
little settlement on the coast where one 
is lulled to sleep by the roar of the surf, 
is almost wholly Swiss. The menu at the 
hotel is chiefly garlic and cheese. ‘The 
American residents, with a sprinkling of 
foreigners, came out to my meeting and 
filled the pretty hall, listening most 
courteously to my plea for women’s free- 
dom in the State. 

This time of year there is a general 
exodus from the interior to the coast. 
Families migrate in covered wagons pro- 
vided with beds. They often make a 
week’s trip inthis way, sleeping in the 
wagon at night, and cooking their own 
meals on the way. One Sunday night 
recently I spuke to about two hundred of 
these campers, who had pitched their 
tents in sight of a great rock, which pro- 
tected them from the surf and made a bay 
for sailing and rowing. The crowd all 
came and grouped themselves near the 
merry-go-round, where the speaker stood, 
with a few lanterns suspended from the 
ropes above. It was a weird scene in the 
night-time, with the deep shadows, and 
the music of the distant surf ever in our 
ears. The men were sympathetic listeners, 
and many of them declared to me after- 
ward that they should not fail to vote for 
us. If the journeying is hard, the reward 
is great, in so far as interest and sympathy 
can make it so. California people are 
cordial, and more ready for new thought 
than the majority of one’s audiences in the 
East. “lam awoman suffrage man from 
morning till night,’’ wrote an ardent advo- 
cate who was arranging a meeting in 
Santa Margarita. There are a good many 
of that kind of men here. The prospect 
of carrying the amendment grows brighter 
every day. This vrganizing work is bring- 
ing us in contact with active champions 
in every precinct, who do not hesitate to 
form committees to help us, 

Unfortunately, we are greatly hampered 
for lack of tunds. Itis the old story. A 
political convention can spend two mil- 
lion dollars in a few days, but women 
working for their freedom can hardly se- 
cure a thousand dollars for a campaign. 
This is an especially bad year in California, 
Early frosts have killed the fruit. Wheat 
and barley are unusually low, and the 
people are poor in the country districts. 
If all suffragists realize the im- 
portance of winning this State, lam sure 
they would feel moved to contribute to 
the work. ‘There is a crisis here. One of 
the seers of our cause has prophesied that 


could 


the carrying of California means the 
carrying of all the States west of the 


Rocky Mountains before the year 1900. 
No one who has our cause at heart can 
afford to be apathetic when so much is at 
stake. While California as a State asks 
no aid of the National Association, it needs 
and richly deserves individual aid from 
friends outside. Let all who read this 
send some cuntribution, however small, 
to Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, treasurer Joint 
Campaign Committee, 564 Parrott Bldg., 
San Francisco. Miss Mary G. Hay, the 
chairman of the Central Committee, who 
is working so valiantly and so devotedly, 
would tind her burden of responsibility 


Highest of all in Leavening Power— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 





Reval 


Bakin 
Powde 


ABSOLUTELY PUFRE 











greatly lightened if the financial load were 
lifted. So would all those at the helm. 
Our great leader, Susan B. Anthony, is 
making, as she always does, every sacri- 
fice for this campaign. What will some 
of her followers in the Fast do? 

The fate of California’s amendment 
concerns every lover of freedom. Let 
them all rally round the woman suffrage 
flag and help to increase its stars by aid- 
ing this great campaign. 

Harnett MAY MILLs. 
-_-——-— 


OREGON. 


The Pacific Empire for August 15 says 
that the State Executive Committee of the 


Oregon W. S. A. is considering the ad- 


| visability of calling a convention in Sep- 





tember, for the purpose of creating a new 
constitution, more in conformity with the 
constitution of other States auxiliary to 
the National American W. 5S. A. 

Plans of work are to be perfected as 
rapidly as possible all along the different 
educational lines so much needed. The 
State Fair will have a Woman’s Day; and, 
if a suitable place for public speaking 
can be obtained, it is desired to have a 
Woman’s Day at the Portland Exposition. 
The regular meetings of the State E, 8, A. 
will be resumed early in September; and 
the formation of a Campaign Auxiliary 
will be one of its first objects. 

-_-- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


At a meeting of the Solebury Equal 
Rights Association, held in July at the 
home of Amy Worstall, Centre Hill, Mary 
H. Rice read a biographical sketch of 
Frances D. Gage, one of the early cham- 
pions uf the equal rights movement in the 
United States. This reading was sug- 
gested by thefact that Mrs. Gage’s daugh- 
ter Sarah had made the writer a call, in 
company with the E. R. A. president, 
Emily H. Saxton, a few days previous. 
The reading was followed by an interest- 
ing discussion relative to Frances D. 
Gage’s antecedents, her residence in Lam- 
bertville, N. J., her lecture work in Bucks 
County, her gift of four sons at one time 
to the Union army, her poem concerning 
them, as well as her general prose and 
poetical writings, under the name of 
“Aunt Fanny.” 

The regular m ‘eting of the Fallsington 
E. R. A. was held at the home of Albert 
S. Hibbs, on July 4. As far as practicable 
it was made a patriotic meeting; the sing- 
ing and recitations were all appropriate 
for the day. It was decided to read and 
discuss the rights of married women as 
found on the statute books of Pennsyl- 
vania, at the following meetings. Josiah 
Eastburn answered the question, ‘How 
may sutfrage organizations be best built 
up and made eflicient?’’ which led to an 
instructive discussion. Ethei Croasdale 
delivered a recitation entitled, ‘‘After the 
Fourth of July,’’ and Rachel Carver, ‘*Rod- 
ney’s Ride of July 3, 1776.”’ 





A NEW FRIEND IN MICHIGAN. 


The Washtenaw Evening Times,published 
at Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti, Mich., used 
tu oppose woman suffrage in the most 
unreasonable manner, but it is now 
listed on the right side. 


en- 
A recent issue 
Says: 

The Times was opposed to the good 
cause under the old management, but the 
new management knows better. It favors 
the adoption of an amendment to the 


State and national constitutions granting | 


all citizens equal rights and privileges. 
After the currency question shall have 
been settled, the next question that awaits 
solution is equal sutlrage, and the only 
way in which to solve it will b- to grant 
women equal rights with men. Until 
women receive tair play, they will give 
the wicked no rest. 

After quoting from a letter from Miss 
Anthony, published in the San Francisco 
Call, the Times continues: 


That which Miss Anthony calls a growth 
of sentiment would be more aptly termed 
a growing courage in the avowal of senti- 
ment. ‘The opinion of the intelligent 
people of California has long been favor- 
able to the extension of suffrage to 
women. It has not avowed itself very 
strongly in the past, because it has lacked 
political leadership. That need has now 
been furnished. Some of the ablest 
women of America are here actively en- 
gaged in urging on the canvass. The 
Republican party, flushed with assurances 
of victory, has blazoned the cause upon 
its banners, and fights fur woman’s suf 
frage as well as for protection. The 
earnest and progressive newspapers of the 
interior range themselves with the Call in 








the contest. When the canvass begins 
there will be orators to speak for justice 
to women from every platform in the 


State. All, therefore, goes well, and the 
prospects of success brighten on every 
side. 


—_-- ~— 


ECHVES FROM GENEVA. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler writes of the 
flagrant ontbreak of which 
made such a scandal in connection with 
the recent effort to abolish the State regu- 
lation of vice in Geneva: 

The more I think of it, the more I re- 
joice in the awakening of the good men 
of Geneva, 


ruflianism 


This great thunder-peal was 
the best thing, perhaps the only thing, to 
awaken dormant consciences. 

“It was fun to see the pastors run!’ 
some one told me. ‘Three venerable pas- 
tors of the proud Nationa) Church of Ge- 
neva were plucky enough to hold a meet 


| ing ata sort of stand, very openly, in a 


rowdy part of the town. It was M. Roe- 
rick and two They were stoned 
and pelted, and dirt was thrown over them, 
and their clothes torn. They had to take 
to their heels, and eventhen they were not 
safe; but some decent men came round 
them and helped them to hustle into a tram 
and gethome, They have preached much 
better sermons since then, and are full of 
zeal. M. Roerick wrote a strong, firm 
letter to the press, defending their public 
action, and saying, very finely, what the 
duty of a minister of the gospel is against 
such an enemy. What a good thing! 
William Lloyd Garrison once said, truly, 
that *‘a shower of brickbats is an excellent 
tonic.”’ 

I look back over twenty years, and re- 
call my many visits to Geneva when I 
found all the good people, except our 
little half dozen abolitionists, asleep, 
again and again. Even the last time, some 
four years ago, when I was there, the pas- 
tors (except M. Tophel), were still quoting 
the saying, ‘‘For it is a shame to speak of 
the things done of them in secret’’—one of 
St. Paul’s words which people wrest (as 
they do some others) to their own con- 
demnation, They allow their own repre- 
sentatives in their Legislature to sanction 
and protect in certain houses the doing to 
death, physically and morally, of hun- 
dreds of young beings, bought, sold, kid- 
napped, deceived and betrayed. Oh, yes! 
This may be done, but it is a ‘‘shame’’ to 
speak of it, and so it may go cn for ever. I 
suspect St. Paul meant to condemn a 
thing which is becoming horribly common 
inour day, in some circles of society; 
that is, conversation and familiar talk 
about shameful things, for the mere sake 
of talking, or for the spiciness it puts 
into intercourse among people jaded and 
ennuyé with ordinary society life, and who 
have no high motive to lift them above 
its weariness. St. Paul himself spoke 
with awful plainness of the Roman world, 
when it was needful to show to the early 
converts in Rome what a gulf there was 
between their previous heathen standard 
and the pure ethics of Jesus. 


others. 





MISS WILLARD UN MISS BARTON. 


Miss Frances E. Willard, in her recent 
address at the Twentieth Annual Meeting 
of the British Women’s Temperance As- 
sociation, spoke as follows on Armenia 
and Miss Barton: 

An ancient nation is being slaughtered 
at the foot of Mount Ararat. Fifty thou 
sand stretched out under 
God's sky in the slow circle of a year. 


victims were 
Women pure, devout and comely, saffered 
two deaths—a living 
Little children hung 
of Moslem 
burned, and starvation 
mon lot. 

On the hand, behold Christian 
Europe, with seven millions of soldiers, 
who take their rations and their sacrament 
regularly; statesmen who kneel on velvet 
cushions in beautiful cathedrals, and pray, 
“We Thee to hear us, good 
Lord!’ diplomats who can “shape the 
whisper of a throne’’ and shade the mean- 
ing of an ultimatum; but neither states- 
man, diplomat, nor soldier has wit, wis- 
dom or will to save a single life, shelter a 
single tortured babe, or supply a single 
loaf of bread to the starving Christians 
on the Armen an hillsides! ‘Vested inter- 
ests’? are against it. ‘‘The balance of 
power” does not permit it. The will of 
the Sultan is the only will in the Empire 
of Turkey, and all the wills of all the 
Christian nations cannot move it bya 
single hair. 


and a dying death. 
poised on the bayo- 
soldiers. 


nets Villages were 


became the com- 


other 


beseech 








The Turk is a savage, while the states- 
men are over-civilized; he is a tyrant, 
while they are craven cowards. 

Meanwhile a star moves toward the 
East; it caught its light from the Star of 


Bethlehem. One woman, well-nigh seven- 
ty years of age, takes her life in her 
hand and goes forward to the rescue. 


She goes to bind up wounds, to give out 
bread, to light the fires on blackened 
hearthstones, to put hope into broken 
hearts. She is a greater power to-day for 
God and brotherhood than all the states- 
men, diplomatists and The 
world’s eyes follow her with love. They 
cannot see her plainly for tears. 


soldiers. 


Did our Heavenly Father overrule the | 


wickedness of leaders to put before hu- 
manity an object lesson, on the broadest 
scale, of the futility and the 
omnipotence of 


of force 
love? 


A “BIRD 


-_--_ 


DAY” SUGGESTED. 





Arbor Day has been observed for 
twenty-five years by pupils and teachers 
in our public schools. The celebration 
has had a good effect by cultivating habits 
of observation and love of the beautiful 
in the minds of the children. 
fect is evidenced in the improved ap- 
pearance of school grounds, and the shade 
trees along many country roads. It 
now proposed to establish a ‘*Bird Day,” 
which shall be devoted to a study of the 
habits of our common birds, with a view 
to developing a public sentiment favoring 
their protection and increase. Women 
and boys are two of the most destructive 
enemies of the birds. ‘The former desire 
feathers and heads for hat-ornaments, 
while the boys have not yet unlearned 
the old spirit of barbarism which pro- 
vokes them to kill. A circular from the 
Department of Agriculture sets forth the 
advantages to be expected from ‘Bird 
Day,’’ and our readers should send for it. 
The birds form a lively part of Nature's 
plan for keeping down the ravages of in- 
jurious insects. American public senti- 
ment is created in the public schools, and 
there is national need of sentiment against 
killing our feathered friends.— Denver Re- 


publican. 
———— -_<- 


WHAT MEN SAY. 


Is 


Rev. F. L. Baker, San Francisco, Cal.: 
The time has come when we need to put 
the right of suffrage in the hands of our 
mothers and daughters. 

Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson: When God 
made woman at the first, it was the embodi- 
ment of his own wise purpose: “I will 
make an helpmeet for man’’—literally, his 
apposite, his counterpart or correspondent. 
So far from asuggestion of subordination, 
that original decree suggests rather com- 
pleteness. Woman was to be man’s com- 
plement rather than vassal; his equal 
companion, not his servile subject. It 
was the curse of sin that this crowning 
act of creation should be perverted from 
its primal purpose: ‘*Thy desire shall be 
to thy husband, and he shall rule over 
thee.’”’ Anda sad history it has been 
of male sovereignty and tyranny. The 
original decree has been misread for thou- 
sands of years; it has been construed to 
mean that woman was made to be man’s 
subordinate. He has assumed to be lord 
of creation, and assumed that she was 
simply tacked on as a kind of supernume- 
rary to his lordship, to be of what help 
she might. Even in the Christian dispen- 
sation, up to a late date, how slow has 
man been, and even woman herself, to 
learn that God has fitted and foreordained 
her to be in every best and highest sense 
an operator as well as coéperator in all 
holy service! 

Mr. M. A. Whitney, Superintendent of 
schools, Ypsilanti, Mich.: There no 
danger so great for a man or a boy as idle- 
If mothers and fathers would save 
their boys, they should give them some- 
thing todo, Buy an axe and a saw, and 
let them work up that wood-pile, no mat- 
ter how large the bank account. Let them 
keep the weeds from the garden and the 
tall grass from the lawn, the dirt from 
their own clothes and the dust from their 
Don't do everything for them. 
It pays to teach the boys to work, not so 
much for what they can do as for what it 
does for them. If more boys could havea 
piece of ground, a shop, a place of some 
kind where they could work off their 
superfluous energy, we should have less 
for truant officers and reform 


is 


ness. 


own shoes. 


occasion 
schools. 








ONLY the sufferer knows the misery of 
dyspepsia, but Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
the most stubborn cases of this disease. 








SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 
‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 





as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally, and made in Toledo, O., by F. 
J. Cheney & Co, ‘Testimonials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOARD IN LEIPSIC. — Pension Clausius, 17 
Ko6nigsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, in a 
»leasant and central location ; is clean and admirab] 
cept; table simple. but everything neat and well 
cooked. ‘Terms very moderate. Keference, Editors 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 








BOARD IN PARIS.—Mme. Pernotte. 117, rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, close to the Luxembourg, 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Sorbonne ana Collége 


| de France, offers a comforta »e hom: to ladies wish- 


This ef- | : ars 
their having every facility for 


| ment 


ing to visit Paris or to study Fren_h. Parents en- 
trusting their daughters to h-: care may be sure of 
cguiring the langua 
combined with the comforts of h ane life, Focmes 
very moderate. For further articulars and referen- 
ces apply to Mile M. Rossign.', 117 :we Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, Paris. Mlle. R~ssignol, professeur de 
lettres and professeur d’angliis, held for two years 
in England a scholarship fron the French Govern- 
Refe.rs also to Editors WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 


boston Mass. 





Tufts College Medical 





School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


; BOSTON, MASS. 

Is the only regular co educationai Medical Col- 
lege in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 

The next session will commence Wednesday, 
September 30, 1896, at 


THE CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL BUILDING, 
and continue eight months. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Fitchburg Railroad 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 1 the quick train with 
ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 
Through without change, will leave the Union sta- 

tion, Boston, daily (Sundays excepted), at 
9.00 A. M., 
Arriving at Saratoga 
3.30 }. M. 
ample time allowed at Greenfield for DINNER 
Reduced Rates of Fare 


For Round Trip Tickets on Account of 
Summer 


VACATIONS. 


Tickets on sale June 1 to Sept. 30, and good until 
Oct. 31, 1896. 


Excursion Book FREE 


On receipt of 2c stamp for postage. Gives informa- 
tion in regard to routes, rates of fare and list of hotels 
and boarding houses. Can be obtained at 250 Wash- 
ington St., Union station, Boston, or on application 
to J. R. WATSON, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, DEc. 
Tuk KNirrep MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for household 
purposes under damask cloths, and we 
are glad to reply that it meets with gen- 
eral satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. 
We believe it an excellent article in every 
way. SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co. 
26 to 42 Winter Street. 


27, 1890. 








on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
INSIST Atall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us forsamples and catalogue. 
KNITTED lATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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